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Permanent Enlargement of the ‘ Rambler.’ 


On Saturday next, February 12th, the RaMBLER will be 
permanently enlarged to 24 pages. The promoters of the 
Journal are induced to make this considerable increase in its 
size by the very encouraging support it has already received, and 
the cordial expressions of approbation with which it has been 
Savoured from very many quarters. In venturing, however, 
upon the great additional outlay which such an increase de- 
mands, they confidently trust that all who are interested in the 
success of the RAMBLER will give them every aid which may 
lie in their power. 

Several series of papers on important subjects being in 
preparation, some of them with valuable illustrations, parties 
who may wish to possess the Journal from its commencement 
are requested to give their orders as early as possible, through 
any Bookseller or News-agent. Of Nos. 4 and 5 only a small 
number of copies now remain on sale. 








PARLIAMENTARY HOPES. 

Parliament 
is again at its labours, and the London world is look- 
ing up, and hoping for better days. The little great 
circle of fashionable life is preparing to follow in the 
wake of the legislators, and to migrate for a few months 
to the city of its affections. In anticipation of its com- 


ing, and in connexion with the universal stir that takes 


place among people in general at this time of the year, 
the depressed soul of trade and commerce is anticipating 
renewed vigour, activity, and mutual confidence. The 
panic, indeed, has spread its paralysing arms over other 
countries; America, France, and all the commercial 


‘nations of Europe are now vibrating with the shock 


that has caused the British empire to tremble: but yet 
hope is again busy with us all. From the merchant 
and the banker, to the pastrycook and the common 
huckster, every body expects things to mend a little, 
nd is full of confidence that at least some portion of the 
realth that has been flowing out of his pockets will now 
evisit its old resting-place, there to fructify with no 
unwilling fertility. 

In short, there is hope every where but from the 
Houses of Parliament. There, nobody seems to think 
hat any body will do any thing. The Jews will be 
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emancipated, we suppose; and that is all. Lord John 
Russell has spent his strength in upholding Dr. Hamp- 
den; Peel is tired, and is waiting for his “cue ;” the 
Protectionists can do nothing but make speeches; and 
the Radicals are defunct. Party-spirit is at a discount ; 
patriotism is not in existence. We dare say there will 
hardly be energy enough found in the whole House of 
Commons to get up an anti-Catholic cry. 

Of course, however, the old system of talking ad 
infinitum will go on as hitherto. There are plenty of 
matters on which honourable members and right hon. 
peers can discourse at large. There is the sanitary 
question, the currency question, education, diplomatic 
intercourse with the Pope, railways, Switzerland, Ire- 
land, Louis Philippe, the Queen of Spain, Greece, the 
Rajah of Sattara, the penal laws, the Catholic hier- 
archy, Dr. Reid and his smoke and wind, sugar, slaves, 
planters, and shipping, and we know not how many 
more topics, on which orators (so to call them) will en- 
large; and from Which, perhaps, they will select a few 
minute subjects, on which a small act of parliament or 
so will be coddled up and passed. The only matter in 
which we wonder what the Ministry will really do, is 
the income-tax, and one or two other national imposts. 
On all the rest, people only look forward to see how 
very cleverly Sir Robert Peel will help Lord John Russell 
to do nothing. 

The fact is, that, with the exception of one or two 
confined interests, such as the railway interest, or the 
East India interest, nobody is represented in the House 
of Commons. Whether there is any thing in the nation 
to represent, is another thing. It may be that the em- 
pire at large, being utterly at sea in its own ideas, and 
not being blest with even a glimmering as to what it 
ought, as a nation, to do next,—its legislature does but 
share the apathy and incompetency of the people it re- 
presents. But whatever be the source of the evil, the 
fact is the same. All parties are becoming what has 
been so often said of the Whigs, that they represent 
nobody but themselves. Those who hate Whiggism 
protest that it is neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, nor yet 
good red-herring. Ill-natured people declare that hav- 
ing got up the Revolution of ’88 for their own especial 
benefit, they have since done nothing but talk, and that 
they have no more natural connexion with the English 
nation than with the Pope of Rome. However this 
may be, it is now but too clear that others are as bad as 
they, and that nothing but the sweets of office can make 
the labours of statesmanship palatable to the wise men 
of all parties. Lookers-on, indeed, are now giving up 
even the hope of seeing any great thing attempted to 
save or to strengthen the nation in its perils. The one 
terrible fact of the times, the ever-swelling flood of pau- 
perism which rolls and surges beneath the upper sur- 
face of that society which hides it from view, gathers 
new strength year by year. The frightful inequality 
between the rich and the poor is made more startling 
every day. Field is added to field, house to house, and 
income to income, in the wealth of the great; while 
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90 
ever the abject misery at the other onal < = 
social scale draws nearer the point of actual death tr , 
destitution ; and the poor, who were counted nop . 
thousands, are numbered by their myriads an : eir 
millions. The tide that beats below 1s sullen and a most 
silent in its risings and fallings ; but it is because 1t 1s 
deepening its bed every hour that passes, and absorbing 
fresh victims into its ocean-like streams. 
What our legislators, whoever they may be, will do 
when the gaunt form of pauperism lifts up its withered 
yet sinewy arms to smite the nation, as one man, may 
be gathered from their helpless inability to grapple with 
the two chief sources of misery and agitation in Ireland. 
They who cannot set at rest the landlord-and-tenant 
question, or the established-church question, in the 
sister isle, will be found, we may be sure, aghast and 
stricken dumb with terror, when the two great classes 
of mankind meet in mortal conflict. They who can do 
little or nothing to clothe, to feed, to educate, to Chris- 
tianise the great multitude of the poor, will be shattered 
before the first blow of that multitude when it is driven 
to desperation ; and Whiggism and Toryism will be found 
no more equal to sustain the social edifice, than were the 
two pillars of the idolatrous temple, when Samson was 
brought to break them like reeds asunder, and destroy 
himself and all who sat therein. 











THE EPIPHANY AT ROME. 
Rome, January 2, 1848. 

I nap heard and read so much aboyt the ceremonies 
of the Holy Week in Rome, and so little about the 
functions of any other season of the year, that the cele- 
bration of the Feast of the Epiphany, now just ended, 
has been a most unexpected treat to me; indeed I can- 
not help saying that it has been more pleasing, and 
more striking too, than any festival | have yet witnessed 
in the Eternal City; and I think some account of it 
cannot fail to be interesting to you. You must know, 
then, that the peculiar enjoyment, the special privilege 
of a residence in this place, is to be found (at least such 
is my feeling), in the opportunities it affords of bringing 
home to the mind, or, to use an expressive word of 
frequent occurrence in modern literature, of realising 
all the Christian festivals as they occur. Of course in 
this city of martyrs, ‘‘ whose faith,” as an apostle tes- 
tifies, ‘‘ was, from the very first, spoken of in the whole 
world,” there are a great number of holy days pecu- 
liarly her own, or at least which she has the means of 
celebrating with singular solemnity and devotion; but 
even where this is not so, still the fruitful ingenuity 
cf Catholic piety has contrived to invest each holy day 
and season with a beauty and interest peculiar to itself. 
The week in which T am writing furnishes examples 
of both kinds, Sunday, for instance, was the Feast of 
St. Marcellus, and every body visited the scene of that 
Pontiff’s martyrdom ; the very place wherein he prayed 
and preached, and where afterwards he was forced to be 
the keeper of wild beasts, but where now his memory 
is venerated by the faithful in a church called by his 
own name. Monday is the feast of the atlas 
Eoveille po gp Shy wor his church on the 
Octave you may see rt scat re nt ne a 
belongs, blessing all the’horecs than treo ytom it 
elongs, g al rses that are brought to 
them, from those of the Pope and the Roman Princes 
Cown to the miserable beasts which draw the wir ; 
earts from the Campagna. I don’t know } em 
sugintdinn teen a 4 by ow the exact 
between St. Antony and this blessing of the 
lige me pte Be comments il 
hole hie we Gas : ‘@s an tcknowledgment that man 

(rod, end also that” ‘tho in | , 
pre: nee Ae we obese His blessing all that is 
we comme ) , , he tty Then on Tuesday 
| emorate the removal of the Cathed Dota 
from Antioch to this city: and .. " _ + Petri 
tin , «>. “fd, as this is the founda- 
n of all the CCC/Eslastical Tivilee . ° . 
celebrated by a solemn roy Leges of Rome, it is 
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mly at the hand of 






ope and Cardinals in St. Peter’s. Thursday is the 
sre of the conversion of M. Ratisbonne; and 
crowds of the faithful will kneel at that very alta 
where, as the inscription testifies, ‘he fell down a Jew, 
and rose up a Christian.” On Friday we shall all visit 
one of the churches of St. Agnes; either that in the 
Piazza Navona, where she was once imprisoned, and 
where God vouchsafed miraculously to shield her from 
the rude gaze of her persecutors ; or that without the 
walls, close to the catacombs in which her body was 
laid, and where, after the celebration of the hol 
teries, we shall see the blessing of two little lam 
meet emblems of her innocence and meekness, as 
as memorials of an actual event in her history. We 
shall witness this ceremony with peculiar interest, be. 
cause from the fleece of these lambs are woven the 
famous ‘ pallia’’ which the Holy Father will bless on 
the vigil of SS. Peter and Paul, and then lay on the 
tomb of those apostles, until the occasions arise of 
sending them to each new archbishop or patriarch who 
may be appointed in the course of the year, 

Thus you see with what singular felicity almost every 
festival of the Christian Calendar finds some special and 
appropriate celebration in this wondrous city, and how 
irresistibly each holy day as it passes leaves a distinct 
impression upon the mind. Truly a year’s residence 
in Rome is a most interesting lesson in ecclesiastical 
history. However, all this time I am forgetting what 
I intended to have been the exclusive subject of my 
letter, viz. the celebration of the Epiphany, The 
Feast of the Epiphany is the only day in the year on 
which the Chapel of the Propaganda, or missionary- 
college for the whole world, is thrown open for 
admission of the public; and I cannot describe to you 
the impression produced upon the mind by hearing 
those lines of the hymn, “ Jesu tibi sit gloria, Qui ap- 
paruisti gentibus,” poured forth from the lips of a num- 
ber of students of every variety of hue and feature, and 
brought together from every nation under heaven. 
After having joined in this, you need no sermon to tell 
you that on this day Christ was made manifest to the 
Gentiles; you see before you a band of young men, 
assembled for a brief space in the same college, subject 
to the same training, and, above all (Deo gratias!), 
believing the same faith, and all alike preparing to go 
forth each to his own country to spread the same glad 
tidings they have themselves received. These impres- 
sions are only the more deepened as the celebration of 
the feast continues. On certain days within the Octave, 
the students recite poems or other pieces, each in his 
own tongue. It is a perfect Babel, though not of con 
fusion, for variety of sounds; you hear not only all the 
languages of Europe, but also the less familiar tones of 
the Orientals, Africans, and South Americans. We 
some specimens of singing too; from China, Curdistan, 
and in the ancient Chaldee tongue. On the present 0% 
casion fifty-two different languages or dialects of la 
guages were spoken; and almost all were the native 
languages of those who spoke them; Syriac, Armenian, 
Persian, Arabic, Hindostanee, Singalese, Coptic, 
pic, &e. &e. } 

The Propaganda alone, therefore, is sufficient to give 
a peculiar zest and reality to this season of Epiphany, 
or Christmas of the Gentiles, such as it would 
difficult, or I suppose impossible, to find elsewhere. 
But, besides this, the church of S. Andrea della Valle 
presents a scene hardly less interesting or less instrut- 
tive. In this church, which belongs to the Théatines, 
la Société de la Propagation de Ja Foi celebrates Its 
Jesta during the same week; and the exhibition 
unity in diversity which is thus displayed is 
striking. Mass is celebrated there every day, not 0 
according to the ordinary Latin rite, but also accordi 
to the Greek, Syriac, Chaldaic, Armenian, Melehite, 
and other rites; each by some Priest or Bishop from 
those countries in which such rites are respec 


| used. Sermons too are preached not only in 





but also in French, German, and English. The = 
tions each day are served successively by the mem 
of the several religious orders, and the students of the 
different colleges, 

For an English Catholic, I cannot imagine @ more 
consoling and encouraging, and at the same time 
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more imposing spectacle: rendered the more interest- 
ing, too, by the fact that all the alms collected in the 
church during the Octave were to be devoted to the 
erection of a new church in London, for the special use 
of Italians and other foreigners. 

My letter is already too long ; but I should be omit- 
ting what is to me one of the most touching features 
in this whole season as it is celebrated in Rome, if I did 
not tell you of the instruction and amusement which is 

provided for the “ little ones” of Christ’s Church. At 
such a time as this, I need hardly say they are not over- 
looked ; rather, they are, as they should be, peculiar 
objects of interest, and in divers ways. 

First of all, their own little oratories at home which 
have been adorned since Christmas with a miniature 
presepio, or Cave of Bethlehem, undergo some little al- 
teration. A rumour goes abroad in the house, that the 
Re Magi are arriving; and on the eve of the day, the 
adoring shepherds are found to have retreated into the 
back-ground, the holy Infant has been taken out of the 
manger, and laid in his kneeling Mother’s arms, and 
the Three Kings are seen prostrate before their new- 
found Lord, offering their costly gifts for his accept- 
ance. In the public churches, also, presepios are 
erected on a much grander scale, but on the same 
model: one, in particular, in the church of S. Andrea 
della Valle, given by a Roman nobleman, two or three 
years ago, was of beautiful design. Need I tell you 
what a powerful Christmas sermon this is found to be, 
especially in the instruction of children? and this, not 
only in their intellectual, but in their spiritual training, 
of still more, in the engagement of their affections. 
No preaching, no talking could make such a lively im- 
pression upon their minds as this does ; they feel after- 
wards, not as if they had merely heard that Jesus was 
born into the world for them, but as if they had seen 
Him, and lived with Him, and watched Him, and loved 

im during his days of infancy. And it is an easy 
esson to teach them, that they too must bring gifts to 
his Infant Jesus, and that He is waiting and anxious to 
he eceive them. 
Lastly, on the evening and night of the 5th of Janu- 
y a fair is held in the Piazza di S. Eustachio, which 
3 brilliantly illuminated for the occasion; and to pre- 
ent confusion, no carriages are allowed to pass through 
: but numbers of all classes of the Roman people 
owd the Piazza throughout the night, buying pre- 
nts for their children. It is called the Beffana Fair 
n word, I have no doubt, originally corrupted from 
Epifania ; and now taken to denote a wise woman, or 
itch, maga); and every Roman child expects to find 
hat the Beffana has brought him a = in the night to 
eet him on the morning of Epiphany. This prac- 
ce is now altogether disconnected, I think, in the 
inds of the common people from any religious mean- 
g or association; there is little doubt, however, but 
at it had its origin in a commemoration of the offer- 
gs presented to the Infant Saviour by the Wise Men. 
N. 
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AN 
ENGLISHMAN’S WAY OF AMUSING HIMSELF. 


Hy does an Englishman take his recreations in a sor- 
ful mood? You would suppose, upon casting your 
es round in some place of on: ic resort, or amusement, 
B-called, that most of the persons assembled were 
orming some necessary, or rather solemn duty, to 
ich they had, as yet, scarcely overcome their repug- 
nce, 
We are not speaking of the poor ; for, indeed, what 
asion have we ?—where are their times or places of 
usement to be found ?—but of such classes as have 
e, opportunity, and provision made for their recrea- 
n. Go into some public promenade, such as is to be 
nd in Kensington Gardens or elsewhere; and you 
be struck if you reflect on the matter, and any 
signer will be struck without reflection, with the 
nt of gaiety. It is a procession without its solemnity 
ife. Observe the air of ennui pervading the counte- 
ces of that row of well-dressed ladies as they saunter 
ng, and especially of the gentleman who has left his 
2 at the entrance, and has just dawdled in and joined 
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them. Ennui is not the word, though we have used it, 
for it is a word of foreign extraction, and the feeling we 
describe is indigenous, or rather of home manufacture. 
No; we have invented a word ourselves significant of 
this sad affliction, to which we are subject especiall 
at our amusements—to be bored. How expressive is 
this word, when we consider the idea from which it is 
derived, of the continued and wearing process to which 
the mind is subjected on these occasions! In some per- 
sons, indeed, who have much leisure, and therefore much 
time to devote to these oppressive recreations, the state 
becomes almost habitual, and imparts a peculiar tone to 
the voice, and stamps a particular expression on the 
countenance, which we designate also as a bored look 
and manner. 

If we take a glance at the ball-room, why do we see 
gentlemen dancing as if they were ashamed of it, and 
apparently imagining that they save their dignity by 
making every other step a walk, while a Frenchman 
seems to place his pride in executing his steps correctly, 
and to take as much pains to do this as the Englishman 
appears to bestow upon doing them in a sufficiently 
slovenly fashion, oad with a sufficiently dégagé air? 
Turn now to the concert-room, and look at the rows of 
respectable individuals who are sitting with all possible 
decorum awaiting its commencement, or listening to it 
when begun. The public concert-room has this advan- 
tage over the private one, that the company generally 
listen instead of talking, or at least they appear to lis- 
ten; perhaps because in the former case they have paid 
their money, and wish to have their money’s worth 
while in the latter the host alone bears the cost, and 
therefore he alone seems in a feverish state of anxiety 
to obtain a little silence. But be this as it may, the 
audience are tolerably quiet, and have something of the 
appearance which the same respectable individuals doubt- 
less present every Sunday morning in their parish-church 
in the interval between the prayers and the sermon, though 

robably less lively than when some favourite preacher 
is expected. The prevalence of dull and inanimate coun- 
tenances, almost bordering on the mournful, as if there 
were something funereal going on, will be observed to 
be very great, though perhaps the active feeling of bore 
does not appear in such strong operation as in the for- 
mer scene at which we took a cones, The company 
look often at their programmes, and seem to take some 
melancholy and quiet satisfaction in dotting-off men- 
tally each song as it is duly discharged and done with. 
They seem, as Captain Cuttle would say, to “‘ make a 
note of it.” Before the last song is ended, some solici- 
tude about boas, gloves, and reticules begins to establish 
itself, producing a flutter like the movement of the 
leaves in the wood before the storm—if we may be per- 
mitted so poetical a simile ; and ifthe number of persons 
happens to be considerable, a simultaneous anxiety be- 
trays itself on the part of the mothers and all the elder 
and more prudent portion of the community to get away 
before the crowd. After this they are seen to emerge 
in detachments at the door, looking cold and tired if 
winter, hot and tired if summer, and with about as much 
life and spirit in their faces as is displayed on that of the 
coachmen who have been dozing on their boxes in the 
street. And have, then, English men and women no feel- 
ing, no taste for music? This can hardly be, if we con- 
sider the sums expended in this country, and always forth- 
coming where it is a question of any musical entertain- 
ment. 

But we will now take a turn in the National Gallery, 
or at the exhibition. Here is a crowd at least: there 
must be, therefore, a very general, if not a discriminat- 
ing taste for the fine arts. But here again we are fairl 
puzzled. There is still the appearance of going throug 
a work, a duty, and this with a conscientiousness and 
scrupulosity, in many instances, which would be quite 
edifying if displayed in other things. Really we think 
that the catalogue, the number of the picture therein 
contained, and the corresponding figure at the foot of 
the painting itself, absorb two thirds of the attention of 
a great part of the company. Most people seem to be 
looking for something, not looking at something. From 
the degree and nature of the interest they display, you 
might suppose théy were taking a list for an auction, or 
making an inventory of goods. The principal satisfac- 
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tion expressed is not in the co Pr 
itself, Set at its recognition, and the discovery that it 


tallies with the list. ‘ Papa, do look at this—it is so 
retty,” says a little girl, caught by the bright colours 
in a neighbouring landscape, and pulling at her father’s 
coat. “No, no, my dear; let us go regularly, or it will 
never do; we shall never get through it. No, 275—now 
where can it be? they are not put one after the other: 
it is very tiresome. ‘ Landscape. Cows standing in 
the water.’ Qh, there it is!’ (some pleasure expressed 
in the voice.) The family look, and say nothing. May- 
be they have nothing to say; and there is sometimes, 
perhaps, a secret fear of committing the unpardonable 
offence of admiring in the wrong place, They pass on. 
“No, 276. Dead Bird.’—There it is! ‘ Dead Bird.’” 
Peraaps the little girl hazards a remark. “Oh, dear 
mapa, how like a dead bird!’ ‘* No. 277. Portrait.’ 
cannot find it.’ One of the party suggests that that 
may be it, nearly out of sight at the top. “ Very likely, : 
rejoins papa. ‘‘I can’t read the number, but I see it’s 
an old lady ina ruff.” “It’s an old man, papa,’’ says 
the child laughing; ‘and a very ugly one.” ‘* Never 
mind, it’s all the same,” rejoins the discreet father ; 
“don’t talk so loud, my dear. It’s No. 277, at all 
events.”” And that is evidently the main point. 

Now why do we take our amusements in this fash- 
ion? Why do we see a whole people almost divided 
between those who look care-worn and those who look 
bored? With the subject of care we have at present no 
concern. It is the latter phenomenon we desire to ac- 
count for; and we fear that there lies a serious fault at 
the root of it. We fear that there is at the bottom 
a want of simplicity and singleness of purpose, which 
robs men and women of the zest they would otherwise 
find in innocent recreation. We know, of course, that 
there are other causes, in many instances, at work: we 
know that where pleasure is made the business of life, it 
naturally, and by a righteous retribution, begins soon 
to pall. But of such cases we are not speaking; we 
mean to allude to something more general, where no 
very excessive degree of recreation is indulged in, but 
where what is taken is endured rather than enjoyed. We 
think it is owing to the fact that the amusement or plea- 
sure is seldom the real object. Society is made the thea- 
tre for the accomplishment of certain ends. These ends 
are not always evil. Some are, and some are not; but 
the general assertion holds good, that it is as a means to 
an end, and not for their own sake, that a large propor- 
tion of the so-called amusements of society are resorted 
to. Private concerts are mere pegs for hanging society 
upon. In those public amusements in which the tine 
arts, such as painting and music, are supposed to sup- 
ply the staple of enjoyment, the praiseworthy indivi- 
duals who go through these labours are more anxious to 
have seen than to see. They are anxious to have some- 
thing to talk about, or to have seen and heard what 
every one else has seen and heard. Sucha spirit, of 
course, is destructive ofany genuine love of the fine arts. 
The same spirit leads those who can afford it to buy and 


fill their houses with pictures and other productions of 


art; while by their debased motive they have for ever 
closed their hearts against any true love of those crea- 
tions of the imagination of which they covet the posses- 
sion, and which become to them nothing more than a 
luxury for their vanity. Our remarks, of course, are 
quite general, as we readily confess that there are many 
noble and pure exceptions. Still there is no doubt that, 
a$ & Hation, we might learn with advantage from our 
neighbours, who ordinarily display a bonhomie or child- 
like gaiety in their amusements, which to us bespeaks a 
true wisdom. We fear, too, that objects of art are gene- 
rally loved and admired for their own sake on the Con- 
Uneut more than they are in England ; and if the purest 
taste is not always the accompaniment of this love, yet 
must it be remembered that a genuine love is necessary 
to form the foundation of a true and pure taste, Asa 
moral fault, however, its most serious aspect is, of course 
that want of simplicity which calls for our deep consider- 


ation the first and he peful 
’ ) step towards a thoroug! 
amendment. ' _ 
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MERAN AND THE TYROL. 
(Continued from p. 42.) 
RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS: CLERGY: MORALS. 


Tur people here have a singular custom every Sunday. 
After the first singing-mass—high-mass 1s later—Bene- 
diction is given, and then the Blessed Sacrament 1s borne 
in procession round the outside of the sacred building; 
four Gospels relating to the mystery of the Incarnation 
are read out, one at each of the four doors of the church, 
and Benediction is repeated every time. It is a very 
solemn and affecting act of worship; the bells ring out, 
the people prostrate themselves upon the ground, a 
dead silence ensues ; then the bells ring out atresh, and 
the crowds move quietly forward. Their funerals too 
are very impressive; they are conducted with so much 
order and regularity. First go the men—tfor in pro- 
cessions the sexes never walk together ; then follow the 
acolytes and the clergy, preceded by the crucifix; next 
comes the coffin and the friends of the deceased, and 
after them the women reciting the Rosary. ‘The sound 
of the chanting, mixed with the clanging of the bells, is 
full of hope and joy, instead of mournful sorrow. It 
was curious to see the women still gathered round the 
door from which the corpse had gone ; and falling slowly 
into line, two and two together, and winding towards 
the church, while the funeral-service was proceeding. 
It had terminated ere they all arrived; but the long 
continuous line knelt down in the street, then gradually 
passed within the gate, and disappeared ; and soon they 
were each in turn moistening with holy water the grave 
of the departed, and murmuring a silent prayer for his 
soul’s repose. Twice since we have been here there 
has been a procession, with the image of the Blessed 
Virgin, round the town. The clergy first made their 
exit from the church, and chanted at intervals as they 
went; then followed the women and the girls all saying 
the Rosary with a loud voice. At first 1 thought there 
were no men, for none were visible; at last I saw some 
in front; and soon, at a turn in the street, as far as I 
could see, there stood a long line of men and boys in 
twos and threes, and as we moved along, parties joined 
us from all sides. Down steps, and over walls, and 
from the inn-doors, the army swelled, as it might have 
done against the French invaders. It was a most 
extraordinary sight; and the droning noise produced 
by so many hundred voices had a very singular effect. 
I was jak with the extreme modesty of those among 
the women who had not mixed in the procession, but 
were joining in the Rosary as the line passed up the 
laubengasse. Instead of standing looking on, they were 
hiding their faces, young and old, behind the pillars 
and the gateways, pressing close to each other, and 
making themselves as little observed as possible. We 
saw several who would have served a painter as models 
of girlish bashfulness and reserve. I am sorry to say 
the aristocracy of the place do not countenance these 
devotional displays; in fact, as a class they are not 
religiously inclined, and are afflicted with a consider- 
able degree of German indifferentism. 

Last Sunday was a high holyday here, and was 
ushered in at twelve o’clock at noon the day before by 
the clanging of bells; and at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing by a salute of cannon from the hill above the town, 
which seemed to shiver the walls of the houses. The 
occasion of all this manifestation was, that a young 
priest, just ordained, and a native of the place, was to 
say his first mass. The church was so crowded, that 
unless you went very early it was impossible to get in. 
The altar was ornamented in the highest possible de- 
gree, and very tastefully; the procession-standards were 
all unfurled, and ranged about the walls; the bells 
clashed, the guns thundered, and the young priest came 
in, After prostrating himself before the altar, he sat 
down at the side ; his friends and relations knelt within 
the chancel-rails. Then the Capuchin preached —I 


shall think all this a dream some day—and at the close 
of his discourse he turned to the young man, and all 
the people stood up; the young man also rose from his 
Seat: for a moment a dead silence reigned; then no- 
thing was heard but the calm yet impassioned voice of 
the preacher: the young man cried like a child. Then 
he said mass amid the peals of the organ, and the sound 
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of trumpets, and the united performances of all the 
musicians and vocalists that could be gathered far and 
near. The guns were fired at the Elevation. Two 
young friends officiated with him as deacon and sub- 
deacon. After mass was over, all eyes turned to the 
pulpit, and soon he appeared demissis oculis; and from 
each of the four corners, with palms upraised, making 
the sign of the cross in silence, he blessed the prostrate 
people. Still they had not enough, and crowds gathered 
round the door of the sacristy ; and as he came out, all 
sank on their knees, and bowed their heads, and again 
he blessed them. This young priest was a son of'a 
tradesman in the place; but here the priestly cha- 
racter is believed in, and is honoured for its own 
inherent grace. 

The clergy, as a body, are devoted active men, and 
as simple-hearted as children. In Meran itself there 
are a dean and six other priests, all highly respected 
and much beloved. We have an excellent friend among 
them, whose simplicity of character, and earnest piety, 
conjoined with intellectual cultivation and refinement, 
render his society very valuable to us. One old priest 
was out with Hofer, and served under him in a war 
which was as much pro aris as pro focis: a Capuchin 
(Haspinger) was, as perhaps you know, one of the most 
famous leaders of the Tyrolese in the defence of their 
native hills, and gained as complete a victory over the 
French invaders as has ever been recorded among the 
noble deeds of war. I lave mentioned there being a 
Capuchin convent in this place: their church is a quiet 
holy spot, which they adorn profusely with the freshest 
flowers. The indulgence of the Portiuncula occurred 
the other day, and then it was crowded with people at 
the earliest hour: hundreds of both sexes went to con- 
fession and communion; the Blessed Sacrament was 
exposed, and the church was never empty all the day. 
The convent stands within the town, but their gardens 
are large and secluded, with mountains rising in the 
back-ground. The good brothers, in addition to their 
monastic exercises, devote themselves to preaching and 
visiting the sick, if specially invited ; you meet them in 
pairs, going on their way, or returning from their pious 
toil, with beaming happy faces, each with his staff in 
hand, and his cowl over his head. I¢ is their province 
also to give the Blessed Sacrament on Sundays and holy- 
days, and on week-days communion is administered 
pe at their church. They are about twenty in number 
here, and the same at Botzen: the porter is a patri- 
archal personage, with a noble countenance and a long 
white beard. I have the pleasure of a close acquaint- 
ance with one of them, a young man of striking features, 
which austerity has as yet rather refined than ema- 
ciated; I find him very intelligent, and, what is far 
more engaging, of great humility and a burning love 
of souls, which he is longing to satisfy in missionary 
labours; to go on a mission to America is the dearest 
object of his heart. The clergy appear to be a well- 
educated and well-informed class, though their acquaint- 
ance with England and English habits is on a par with 
our knowledge, ordinarily, of them, their lives, and 
virtues. Several we have met with can read English, 
but few attempt to speak it. Many speak Italian, and 
Latin is almost their vernacular tongue. The priests of 
every parish live together, and in the remoter mountain 
villages there are never less than two, so that no one is 
left solitary. Their habits are very primitive and pas- 
tor-like: they mix with their flocks in all the little daily 
charities of life; and no one can doubt how revered and 
beloved they are by all, who observes the respectful 
bearing of the peasant as he passes them, or sees the 
little children running up to kiss their hands, and prattle 
with them, looking pleased and flattered with their 
notice of them. They are of course taken from the 
mass of the people; their education at the schools and 
seminaries is free of cost, though not their maintenance ; 


and they whose friends cannot afford to defray tlie éx- 


penses of their residence, trust to the charity of the 
amg of the town in which the school or seminary is. 

or is their trust misplaced ; the poorest aspirants to 
the priesthood find support from the kindness of the 
inhabitants, and have their meals supplied from their 
hospitable tables. In vacation-time the priests invite 
these youths to stay with them, and give them of their 





best, for—as one said, in his earnest, generous way — 
what use have priests for money, except to give away 
what they do not want themselves? They are the 
friends and fathers of the people ; I had almost said— 
in spite of the restrictions of a despotic government— 
the masters of the country; but their rule is one of love, 
and lowly service. They are not above the innocent 
amusements of their simplest neighbours, knowing how 
a sweet and easy condescendence enhances their re- 
spect, and wins their trust and confidence; so do the 
‘catch with guile” many an erring and a wilful soul. 
Think no evil, therefore, should you see them talking 
familiarly in the stelhcagen, and smiling in good humour 
at the sallies of the company, or seated with their fellow- 
travellers, as they drink the sharp red wine, or per- 
chance, in some quiet village, playing at dominoes at 
the open window: be sure they never lose their proper 
dignity, nor ever put off their priestly character; ano- 
ther moment, and you will see them, with a simple 
gravity, open their Breviary and prepare to say their 
office. So they contrive to live apart, and yet amongst 
their people, of them, yet above them, mixing in their 
lighter ways like a father in the pastimes of his chil- 
dren. Their dress distinguishes them, but their man- 
ners and their countenances more so. It is not only 
that a deeper and a more finished education gives them 
a look of greater refinement and intelligence, but in 
their whole demeanour there is that indescribable ex- 
pression which bespeaks devotion to a holy purpose, 
and tells of a mortified will, a spirit conversant with 
heavenly things, faith in a present God, and a con- 
science bright and clean. The clergy of the towns are 
of course the most polished and the best-informed ; but 
up among the mountains, and in the less frequented 
villages, you will find, under the coarsest cassock and 
the humblest mien, talents and acquirements, taste and 
knowledge, such as would throw into the shade many 
a man in our English Universities who has gained a 
— as a scholar and divine; and among the 
religious orders there are not a few who are eminently 
learned and accomplished. 

I have neglected to mention the convent of “ English 
Ladies” in this town. They owe their name to the fact 
of having been established here by an Englishwoman in 
the reign of Henry VIII., and are devoted to the task 
of female education. They are not confined to enclo- 
sure, and are always to be seen at mass on Sundays, 
adding another interesting feature to the scene, not to 
be forgotten when you picture it to yourself. The ladies 
of our party have been frequently into the interior of 
the convent, and declare that its cleanliness is equal to 
its godliness: I am bound also to say that my triends 
the Capuchins are as exemplary in this respect. From 
the room in which I write, I can see, at a little distance, 
over the houses, the windows of the convent; and every 
morning, at the same hour, there passes a white-hooded 
nun by the open casement:—is not your imagination 
stirred ? 

I have thought sometimes, as I wrote this, that you 
would think I was giving a poetical colouring to all 
I saw, and making up a picture which had little cor- 
respondence with the naked reality. I assure you it is 
not so; but that whatever there is of the picturesque or 
the romantic in the descriptions I have given, most 
truly represents the beautiful spectacle which the Tyrol 
exhibits, of a people, simple in their ways, and in a 
manner separated from the world, living the life that 
they now live by faith in the Son of God. One fact 
there is which every traveller, whoever be may be, 
records with admiration of the Tyrolese,—their chastity. 
Connubial infidelity is positively unknown; and cases 
of criminality between the unmarried are so unfrequent, 
as to be considered, when they oceur, a reproach and a 
calamity not only to the relatives of the parties, but to 
the country itself. Compare this state of things and 
tone of feeling, only for a moment, with the moral 
standard and condition of the rural population of our 
own country.* Offences against life and property are 
very rare in these parts, su that the houses are but 
slightly secured, and more for privacy than for safety. 


* Compare it with the late Report of the Commissioners of Educa- 
tion on the state of the Welsh Counties, the most primitive, in point 
of manners, of any in the kingdom. 
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We ourselves have had a proof of this; for returning 
from a distant expedition about three o’clock one morn- 
ing, we groped our way up stairs into our very bed- 
rooms unimpeded by lock or bolt. 


ITALIAN TYROL. 

In the Italian Tyrol I believe there is more actual 
crime, and less simplicity of manners. But however 
this may be,—and it is rash to judge without reference 
to positive statistics, —the transition from the German 
to the Italian side is most striking: the change is in- 
stantaneous, and as complete as if a space of a thousand 
miles had intervened. You pass at once from a quiet, 
silent, and sedate people, to one that is ever in active 
motion,—talking, laughing, vociferating, full of gay 
vivacity and life. We learnt this in a journey we lately 
took from Meran to Trent. This excursion shewed us 
a great variety of scene and country. For the first 
part of the way, the long line of hills to the right was 
studded with numerous castles, some evidently in a 
state of ruin, and others to appearance quite pertect 
and inhabited. In fact, all the old feudal strongholds 
that are not garrisoned by Austrian troops, and have 
been allowed to remain in a serviceable condition, are 
occupied by the peasantry; and strange dilapidated 
places their interiors are when you penetrate into them, 
presenting a curious contrast of present poverty and 
peaceful industry with the remains of past grandeur 
and warlike defence. There is an uncomfortable tum- 
ble-down \ook about them, interesting as they are in 
themselves and beautifully situated, which makes you 
regret they were not rather left as ruins than turned 
into such dreary unsuitable abodes: yet their tenants 
are commonly a stalwart people, who, clad in corslet 
and helm of steel, would be Samed no unworthy de- 
scendants of the barons and knights of old. Perhaps 
it is the custom of dwelling in desolate places which 
makes the people generally so insensible to the bare, 
unfinished, cheerless appearance of their habitations. 

Botzen— which may be considered the capital of the 
central Tyrol, and as head-quarters for travellers who 
wished to see as much as possible of the country, would 
be a most convenient residence —is very beautifully 
situated in the midst of an amphitheatre of hills covered 
with vines and fruit-trees. On a wooded promontory 
above the town rise conspicuously the walls and towers 
of a ruined castle, called Sigmondskron, the view trom 
which must be enchanting. There is more boldness 
and grandeur in the scenery of the neighbourhood than 
is to be met with nearer Meran, and some of the wildest 
tracts and highest mountain-ranges of the Tyrol are 
to be found in this vicinity. The exit from the valley 
towards Brixen unites the picturesque and the grand 
with beautiful effect; the road winding with the sinu- 
osities of the river (Eisack) under high overhanging 
rocks, while at every turn the more distant mountains 
present an infinite variety of pleasing combinations to 
the eye. The town isa lively, busy place ; the streets 
were full of people as we passed along (for it was mar- 
ket-day), and, as compared with the simple quiet we 
were used to, seemed to involve us again in all the 
tumult and gaiety of worldly life. One sight amused 
us much. A general public washing seemed to be going 
on through the town: in several of the streets, at every 
house-door, on both sides the way, rows of women were 
standing at their tubs, or stooping to soak and rinse 
their clothes in the clear running rivulet which is com- 
monly to be seen in Tyrclese towns, and which, when 
not in use, is, or ought to be, covered over with wooden 
boards, removable at pleesure. Not untrequently these 
protections are left unrepaired, and a stranger travers- 
ing the streets at dusk would probably find himself on 
a sudden immersed, knee deep at least, in the cool flood, 
even i! no worse mishap befel him. In the smaller 
pede stdin hes scigean, oF aca fountain, consisting 
which is the larger of the two the other; the lower, 
washing-tub eng th A bel _— Serving as a reservoir 

omen Samal He wag parish. [ere the good 
ge congregate industriously to- 

gether, and present a scene truly Homeric. And now 
that I am reminded of classical times, I 5} , ld oat oe 
the wain in use in these parts, and d Ast a ae Shas 
the pure Virgilian order: see G ees Keng, bo 
* See Georgics passim. Being 








in the very heart of the country, Botzen presents every 
variety of Tyrolese costume, countenance, and character, 
from the grave, stout-limbed, neatly-attired peasant of 
Meran, or the valley of the Inn, to the dark-browed 
supple Italian, as loose in his gait as he is careless in 
his dress. The shops are generally large, and well 
stored with goods: the laubengasse pleased us much ; 
and the shelter afforded by the arcades was especially 
welcome, for the sun was doing his best to admonish us 
of our nearer proximity to his southern climes. Here 
we saw some of those beautiful carvings in wood for 
which the neighbouring valley of the Grodnerthal is so 
renowned ; the best specimens, however, are to be seen 
at Insbruck. The principal church is a beautiful and 
spacious Gothic structure ; the interior of which is very 
handsome and well kept, and celebrated for a mosaic of 
coloured marbles, imitating various flowers. 

We left Botzen in the stellwagen, and the people 
soon began to look more southern and the country too ; 
together with the vine, the weeping-willow, the mul- 
berry-tree—(which, however, from being nearly stripped 
of its leaves is no great addition to the beauty of the 
landscape)—and the luxuriant crops of Indian corn, 
there began to appear the fig, the lemon, and the pome- 
granate. But the change in the population was the 
most striking. The men of Meran and its neighbour- 
hood are, | imagine, an eminently fine athletic race— 
whether their superiority be attributable to the wooden 
board, like a butcher’s tray, on which they are carried 
when children in their mummy-like swaddling-clothes, 
I do not know—but certainly you see no such straight 
limbs and noble carriage afier you have left Botzen. 
The people, too, look more like labourers than pea- 
sants,* and the towns have a squalider appearance. But 
then the faces you see look happy enough, and life seems 
to have lost all its care and solemnity. Our second or 
third stoppage convinced us that we had passed the 
boundary-line which separates the northern and southern 
latitudes ; not only was the language different, but the 
velocity of speech was immeasurably accelerated, and 
the power of the organ itself proportionably developed, 
Here we received an accession to our party; and how 
amused you would have been, could you have seen us! 
The stellwagen was now quite full; and such a noise, 
such talking, such vociferation, such laughing, such fun 
as there was! I never saw or heard the like. The 
priest, who had travelled with us from Botzen, bore the 
disturbance with a good-humoured composure, as if it 
was nothing more than he was used to; and responded 
to the appeals that were now and then made to him, as 
arbitrator of the noisy assembly, in a very fatherly man- 
ner. There was a crowd of swarthy men in the back 
part of the vehicle, grinning and gazing through the 
opening—for though divided into three compartments, 
we had not closed the shutters—and a general mélée of 
talking was being carried on from one end to the other. 
Two of our party were in the interior, and myself and 
another in the coupé. Next to us was a little, merry, 
black-eyed girl, who screamed with laughter, and talked 
at the pitch of her voice to everybody before and behind ; 
and nothing amused her more than to find how little we 
could understand her, for her patois was a mixture of Ger- 
man and Italian. But to describe the whole scene and the 
frolic of it is impossible. She had her prayer-book with 
her, and seemed to have been to some féte, as she told 
us she had begun praying at three o’clock that morning, 
and was fairly tired out by it; upon which she covered 
her head with a red kerchief, and looked as saucy as she 
could. With all her familiarity, the naiveté of her man- 
her was very pleasing: you would never see such a com- 
bination but in an Italian and a Catholic; in any one 
else it would be coquetry or immodesty. The first 
thing she said to my companion was, “ Do you know 
these people here ?”’ meaning her swarthy friends in 
the background ; and being answered in the negative, 
P Then, says she, ** let’s all be jolly together tor the 
re time. | Let’s be cheerful, and merry, and thank 

rod!’ We were asked all sorts of questions about 
where we came from, where we were going to, what our 
object in travelling was, how old we were, and whether 


* In fact, the land in the southern Tyrol belongs to great proprie- 


tors, who contract with a middl 
labourers at the lowest possible weges. and the muddie-man employs 
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affection of all; and in my case, I must own, has inspired 
an enthusiastic admiration, And this is the moral to 


we were married or going to be; and this in a simple 
innocent way, as far from impertinence as any politer 
conversation might have been. They were very curious 
about England and English customs, as if Great Britain 
had been Otaheite, or some such outlandish place. Our 
history, so far as they had gathered it, was repeated in 
detail from one to another, and at every fresh stoppage 
it was related in full for the benefit of the curious; so 
that we were the object of much interest on our pro- 
“shee and were looked at from head to foot as if we had 

een some strange birds or beasts in a travelling cara- 
van. This little incident may serve to shew you how 
different the people we now found ourselves amongst 
are to those among whom we are living here. There is 
not one woman in all the crowds that kneel so meekl 
and quietly on the pavement of our churches—there is 
not a kellnerinn throughout the country, however blythe 
and sprightly—who could deport herself, if she tried, 
like the free and merry damsel who was the life of the 
stellwagen on our way to Trent. 

_ It was dusk when we drew near to this celebrated 
city, and we could not therefore clearly discern its gene- 
ral effect ; the cupola of the cathedral, however, was 
conspicuous through the gloom, and hung imposingly 
over the shadowy scene below. I have nothing to de- 
scribe ; we were in Trent:—that was enough. With 
the exception of the Eternal City itself, there is no place 
that has the power of inspiring you with such deep and 
solemn emotions. You wish to assure yourself of your 
actual presence on so memorable a spot; you think you 
ought to express in some way the interest you feel, and 
all you can say is, This is Trent. We saw the church 
at which the great council commenced its sittings, and 
that in which it closed them ; and we communicated at 
the altar of the miraculous crucifix. Trent is a fine 
flourishing town, full of spacious mansions and marble 
palaces, and begirt with embattled walls with disman- 
tled towers, and ruined castles here and there. But the 
one thought that filled one’s mind was, that here Christ’s 
promise to His Church had been wonderfully fulfilled, 
and His Spirit had guided it infallibly into truth, and 
added another summit to that divine structure of doc- 
trine which the more it is assailed, the more it strengthens 
and exalts itself. We met with great attention from 
the clergy, and were entertained by the prince-bishop 
with truly apostolic hospitality. 

I need hardly say that we have fulfilled one chief 
object of our pilgrimage, and visited the two wonders 
of the Tyrol, the Estatica of Caldaro, and the Addolo- 
rata of Capriana. We found them precisely as Lord 
Shrewsbury described them; and have met with several 
clergy and others who communicated to us many well- 
authenticated particulars of a still more extraordinary 
character than any that have been made public. 


The Angelus has just rung, and the whole population 
for miles round have crossed themselves, and many a 
humble and a hearty prayer has gone up to heaven 
during the short interval it scented ; and nobody’s 
work, whether of head or hand, is the worse for the in- 
terruption. When will England cease to care for no- 
thing but business and money-making, and let her tra- 
ders and her labourers have time to think, and pray, 
and play? 

In reviewing what I have written, one observation 
has occurred to me, suggested by the character and life 
of the Tyrolese, and this is: that what invests a people 
with true nobility and greatness, and communicates to 
them a free and independent carriage, and elevates 
them in a national as well as an ethical point of view, is 
not their possession of wealth, or their commercial pro- 
sperity, or their rank in the scale of nations, or their 
geographical position, or the mere advantages of equal 
laws and political rights; but the union of religious 
knowledge and devout practice with such cultivation of 
their intellectual faculties as they are able to receive 


and is proper for their state. “Fhe Tyrolese are intetli-— 


gent and religious, the lower parts of their nature are 
in subservience to the higher; and therefore it is that 
they are so engaging and so estimable a people. The 
simplicity and purity of their ways is more dignifying 
and commanding than worldly importance or intellee- 
tual polish, or national wealth ; it wins the respect and 








this very long epistle. E. H. T. 








CALLAN’S VOLTAIC BATTERY. 


Our Irish readers will be interested by a foreigner’s 
account of the nev galvanic battery recently invented 
by their distinguished countryman, the Rey. Dr. Cal- 
lan, Professor of Natural Philosophy in St. Patrick’s 
College, Maynooth. We translate it from the well- 
known German scientific Journal, Poggendorf{’s Annalen 
der Physik und Chemie (October, 1847, No. xi. pp. 
495-6). We shall only add, that the article is by the 
editor, J. C. Poggendorf, one of the highest names in 
German physical philosophy. 

‘In the August No. of the Philosophical Magazine, (Series 
iii. vol. xxxi. p. 81,) Dr. N. J. Callan, Professor of Physics 
in the Catholic College of Maynooth in Ireland, has de- 
scribed a new voltaic combination, which, especially with 
reference to its application to practical purposes, deserves 
every attention, as being exceedingly severed, and at the same 
time very economical. 

“It is arranged, speaking generally, on the plan of the 
well-known Groves’ battery; but the negative metal, instead 
of platina, consists of platinised lead, and the fluid in which 
it is immersed (which, of course, is separated by a porous 
earthen cylinder from the sulphuric acid surrounding the amal- 
gamated zinc) is not pure nitric acid, but a combination with 
sulphuric acid; the best proportions being, according to Dr. 
Callan, four parts of concentrated sulphuric acid, two of nitrie 
acid, and two of saturated solution of nitre. Dr, C, has com- 
pared the action of this battery with that of Groves’, and finds 
that it quite equals, and indeed somewhat surpasses it. 

** | am enabled, upon the whole, to confirm Dr, Callan’s 
statement. In several trials in which | —— successively 
platinised lead, plain platina, and platinised platina—(1) in a 
mixture of two parts of concentrated sulphuric acid, and two 
of nitric acid of a density of 1°34; (2) in one of four parts of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, two of the same nitric acid, and 
two of saturated solution of nitre; and (3) in one of eight 
parts of concentrated sulphuric acid, four of the same nitric 
acid, and three of water,—I found, with the lead, overlooking 
some inconsiderable variations, the same electro-motive power 
as with the plain and with the platinised platina, and the same 
or a somewhat higher power than with platina in pure nitric 
acid of a density 1°34. The current, too, for several hours, 
was as constant as with the platina. 

‘* On the other hand, I have not found any advan from 
the use of the solution of nitre (as was also theoretically to be 
expected); and I am disposed to think that, in Dr. Callan’s 
hands, it served but as a means of diluting the nitric acid, the 
density of which he does not give; for the first of the three 
above-named mixtures gives, it is true, a high electro-motive 
power, but, in consequence of its faint conducting capability, 
a comparatively weak current; which, inasmuch as the mixture 
takes water from the dilute sulphuric acid which surrounds the 

orous earthen cell, gradually and hourly increases, till at 
ength it becomes equal to that given by the last of the three 
mixtures. The addition of concentrated sulphuric acid, besides 
the advantage of protecting the lead from the action of the 
nitric acid (which the platina coating, as being a loose powder, 
cannot effect), has the further utility of producing a more di- 
lute, but not less effective, nitric acid.”’ 








Reviews. 


Lives of the Lord Chancellors. By Lord Campbell. 
ols. VI. and VII. London, Murray. 


Ws have here the lives of the greatest rogue, the greatest 
advocate, and the greatest judge, of recent times. Of 
all the unblushing political scoundrels, who ever dis- 
honoured the Woolsack, Lord Loughborough was at 
once the most brazen-faced and the most successful, 
Of all the brilliant, powerful, and impressive lawyers, 
who have ever addressed an English jury, and finally 
advanced from the bar to the bench, Cord Erskine was 
the most striking and the most effective. And of all 


+ the cool, calm-headed, impassive peers, who ever sat 


and administered justice by slow degrees in the Court 
of Chancery, Lord Eldon caused the most provocation 
by his slowness, and gave the most satisfaction by his 
decisions. 

Of Lord Loughborough, George the Third said, 
when he died, ‘* He has not left a greater knave behind 
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. . c=_ 9 
him in my dominions. 


Of Lord Erskine, and his | 
egotism, a newspaper-reporter protested that it — 
impossible to print @ speech he once made at a pu _— 
dinner, because all the I’s in the compositor s type 
were exhausted. Of Lord Eldon, the poet wrote, rhe 
Chancellor said, ‘ I doubt.’”’ Lord Brougham has 
given to the world this reflection upon Lord Lough- 
borough’s career, that his biographer “ ought ng 
forget the neglected and dishonoured termination of a 
professional and political life so eminently prosperous, 
and which rolled on in an uninterrupted tide of worldly 
gains and worldly honours, but yet was advanced only 
by shining and superficial talents ; supported by no 
fixed principles, illustrated by no sacrifices to public 
virtue, embellished by no feats of patriotism, nor made | 
memorable by any monuments of national utility ; and 
which, being at length closed in the disappointment of 
mean, unworthy desires, ended amidst universal neglect, 
and left behind it no claim to the respect or gratitude 
of mankind, though it may have excited the admiration 
or envy of the oeecktnats ale vulgar.” Of the mar- 
vellous power of Erskine’s eloquence, Lord Brougham 
also wrote: ‘ Juries have declared that they felt it im- 
possible to remove their looks from him, when he had 
rivetted, and, as it were, fascinated them by his first 
glance. ‘Then hear his voice, of surpassing sweetness, 
clear, flexible, strong, exquisitely fitted to strains of 
serious earnestness ; deficient in compass indeed, and 
much less fitted to express indignation, or even scorn, 
than pathos, but wholly free from harshness or mo- 
notony. No man made fewer mistakes, none left so 
few advantages unimproved ; before none was it so 
dangerous for an adversary to slumber, and be off his 
guard ; for he was ever broad awake himself, and was 
as adventurous as he was skilful, and as apt to take 
advantage of any, the least opening, as he was eautious 
to have none in his own battle.” And of Lord El- 
don, Lord Campbell himself says: ‘‘ I do not hesitate 
to place him, as a judge, above all the judges of my 
time. For law he really had a natural genius, which 
was improved by long, severe, and unwearied discipline. 
The law of real property was his forte: this he knew 
more profoundly, more accurately, and more familiarly, 
than any man in the profession, either on the bench or 
at the bar; there was no branch of the municipal Jaw 
of England, the principles of which he did not tho- 
roughly understand, so as easily to make himself master 
of any question which might arise respecting it. . . . 
It may be said of Lord Eldon, that he never wronged a 
suitor nor perverted a principle.” ‘* I begin to think,” 
said Sir Samuel Romilly, after the erection of the Vice- 
Chancellor’s Court, “that the tardy justice of the Chan- 
cellor is better than the swift injustice of his deputy.” 
Of the three lives, that of Lord Loughborough, or, 
as he was afterwards created, the Earl of Rosslyn, con- 
tains most that is new to the general reader. And cer- 
tainly it is as striking a story of the worldly success of 
impudence as the records of the bar—not famous for its 
excessive modesty—have ever presented. Alexander 
Wedderburn (Lord Loughborough) was born in 1732, 
in East Lothian. His father was an advocate, and his 
ancestry in general had produced a succession of lawyers. 

He first practised in Edinburgh; but after an out- 
rageous explosion in the Parliament House, set off to 
London, and tried his fortune at the English bar, v.here 
his chief obstacle lay in his broad northern accet.i. 

** Although he could write English,’ says Lord Campbell, 
‘as well as Latin, with tolerable purity, in common conversa- 
tion he was often reduced to great embarrassment from not 
being sure that he knew how to express himself properly about 
the most trifling matters ; and he could easily perceive that, not- 
withstanding the politeness of the Englishmen he met, they had 
great difficulty in commanding their gravity when he spoke in 
the native accent of the Canongate, and still more when he 


rashly attempted to imitate them, and cam i j 
; ‘ e out with the jar 
called * High English.’’’ i 


Before, however, he left Edinburgh he had com- 
menced his practice of humbugging with profit. The | 
following is the account he gave of his maiden brief: | 

*** Knowing the character of my countrymen at that time, | 
1 was at great pains to study and assume a very grave, solemn 


deportment for a young man, which my marked features, not- 
withstanding my small stature, would Tender more imposing 
g. 
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Men then wore in winter small muffs, and I flatter myself that 
as I paced to the Parliament House, no man of fifty could look 


more thoughtful or steady. My first client was a citizen 
whom I did not know. He called upon me in the course 
of the cause, and becoming familiar with him, I asked him, 
‘ How he came to employ me?’ The answer was, ‘ Why I had 
noticed you in the High Street going to Court—the most punc- 
tual of any as the clock struck nine, and you looked so grave 
and business-like, that I resolved from your appearance to have 
you for my advocate.’’ He spoke with great satisfaction of the 
success resulting from the deportment he had assumed. 


How speedily he ripened in his precious art, his 
farewell scene in Edinburgh will tell : 

‘« In the very end of July or beginning of August, 1757 (the 
exact day I have not been able to ascertain), Wedderburn was 
opposed in the Inner House as counsel to Lockhart, and was 
called by him a ‘ presumptuous boy,’ experiencing from him 
even more than his wonted rudeness and superciliousness. 
When the presumptuous boy came to reply he delivered such a 
furious personal invective as never was before or since heard at 
the Scottish bar. A lively impression still remains of its cha- 
racter; but newspaper reporting was then unknown in Edin- 
burgh, and oral tradition has preserved only one sentence of 
that which probably was the meditated part of the harangue:— 
‘ The learned Dean has confined himself on this occasion to 
vituperation ; I do not say that he is capable of reasoning, 
but if fears would have answered his purpose, I am sure tears 
would not have been wanting.’ Lockhart here started up and 
threatened him with vengeance. Wedderburn: ‘ I care little, 
my lords, for what may be said or done by a man who has been 
disgraced in his person and dishonoured in his bed.’ Lord 
President Craigie, being afterwards asked why he had not sooner 
interfered, answered, ‘ Because Wedderburn made all the flesh 
creep on my bones.’ But at last his lordship declared in a 
firm tone, that ‘this was language unbecoming an advocate and 
unbecoming a gentleman.’ Wedderburn, now in a state of such 
excitement as to have lost all sense of decorum and propriety, 
exclaimed that ‘ his lordship had said as a judge what he could 
not justify as a gentleman.’ The President appealed to his 
brethren as to what was fit to be done,—who unanimously 
resolved that Mr. Wedderburn should retract his words and 
make an humble apology, on pain of deprivation. All of a 
sudden, Wedderburn seemed to have subdued his passion, and 
put on an air of deliberate coolness,—when, instead of the 
expected retractation and apology, he stripped off his gown, 
and holding it in his hands before the judges, he said, ‘ My 
lords, I neither retract nor apologise, but I will save you the 
trouble of deprivation ; there is my gown, and I will never wear 
it more ;—virtute me involvo.’ He then coolly laid his gown 
upon the bar, made a low bow to the judges, and, before they 
had recovered from their amazement, he left the court,—which 
he never again entered.”’ 

Before leaving Scotland he had distinguished him- 
self by defending David Hume from the charge of 
blasphemy brought against the historian by the Kirk 
Assembly. He was an energetic member of the 
litical and debating societies, called the “* Poker Club,” 
and the ‘* Select,” and had acted as editor of the ori- 
ginal Edinburgh Review, which, through the opposition 
of the rigid Presbyterians, lived only through two Nos. 

Arrived in London, our young Scot put on for a 
while the mask of modesty: with what success we learn 
from Cumberland’s Autobiography. Probably he found 
this to be wearisome work ; for ere long we see him 
bursting through the bonds of professional etiquette, 
and ‘ touting” for briefs ; a piece of grand audacity in 
an age when barristers on the circuit would not dine 
with attorneys, or dance with their daughters! But 
beyond a certain point neither blushes nor brass could 
carry him ; and he took to politics, and sat in parlia- 
ment as a ministerialist and a Tory. Watching the 
wind, he soon saw that he could make “ patriotism” 
pay ; and straightway our partisan of Lord Bute threw 
himself into the arms of the Wilkites, and was praised 
and toasted, until Wilkes himself became a little jealous 
of this new “‘ North Briton.” 

But patriotism could not pay from its own trea- 
sury; it could only make the demagogue worth pur- 
chasing; and as Wedderburn’s impudence was as yet 


es? 


hardly appreciated, the world was astounded one da 


to learn that he was again the champion of Lord North, 
and—Solicitor-General. 


‘‘ Great was the public indignation when the result was 
known ; and this must be confessed to be one of the most 
flagrant cases of ratting recorded in our party annals. There 
not only was no change in the Government, but there was no 
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change of circumstances or of policy,—and a solitary 

was to cross the floor of the House of Commons that he might 
support the measures which he had been so loudly condemning. 
His own saying was now in every body's mouth: ‘ Bit by the 
tarantula of Opposition, he is cured by the music of the Court.’ 
Perhaps there was nothing more cutting than Lord Camden's 
remark in sending the intelligence to Lord Chatham: ‘I am 
not surprised, but grieved.’ ’’ 


On taking his seat, after his re-election, he made 
his parting concession to the genius of modesty, and, 
for the last time, blushed, and was confounded. 


‘* When the time came he is said virtuously to have blushed, 
and to have appeared much distressed, till his colleague Thur- 
low shook him by the hand, and with an oath welcomed him to 
that side of the House which he ought never to have quitted. 
He, for some time, wore an embarrassed air, and when he had 
any thing to say, he seemed to have lost all his fluency. It 
was probably with reference to these exhibitions that Junius 
remarked, ‘ To sacrifice a respected character, and to renounce 
the esteem of society, requires more than Mr. Wedderburn's 
resolution ; and though in him it was rather a profession than a 
desertion of his principles (I speak tenderly of this gentleman, 
for when treachery is in question, I think we should make 
allowance for a Scotchman), yet we have seen him in the House 
of Commons overwhelmed with confusion, and almost bereft of 
his faculties.’ ’’ 


Just before this, however, the keen-eyed, mysterious 
man had fathomed the depths of his roguery. Lord 
Campbell thus introduces the bitter sarcasms of Junius 
upon him: 

‘* There is a tradition that Wedderburn had now (in parlia- 
mentary slang) ‘ dropped down to St. Helen’s, lying there at 
single anchor ;’ or, in other words, that he sat in the neutral row, 
below the gangway, on the Opposition side of the house, ready 
to go over to the Treasury bench. His patriotism had all along 
been regarded with suspicion. ‘In vain,’ wrote Junius to the 
Duke of Grafton, ‘ would he have looked round him for another 
character so consummate as yours:—Lord Mansfield shrinks 
from his principles ; his ideas of government, perhaps, go further 
than your own, but his heart disgraces the theory of his under- 
standing: Charles Fox is yet in blossom; and as for Wedder- 
burn, there is something about him which even treachery can- 
not trust.’ This great Unknown, on another occasion, pre- 
tended to have fully appreciated the character of our political 
Condottiere ; ‘ Let us profit by the assistance of such men while 
they are with us; and place them, if it be possible, in the post 
of danger, to prevent desertion. The wary Wedderburn, the 
pompous Suffolk, never threw away the scabbard, nor ever went 
upon a forlorn hope: they always treated the king’s servants as 
men with whom, some time or other, they might possibly be in 
friendship.’ ’’ 

Installed in his new office, he immediately played 
the grandee. The day he was made solicitor-general 
he ordered a service of plate that cost him 8000/. Lord 
Clive, to whom he had teat of great service, had given 
him laces of rupees and a splendid villa at Mitcham, in 
Surrey. Here he gave entertainments to the noble and 
the witty, while Lincoln’s Inn Fields was crowded with 
the magnates of the bench and bar, who visited the 
new great man, and admired his magnificent carriages 
and horses. But from this we must pass on to the fatal 
day, when Wedderburn, more than any other individual, 
brought on the war with America ; and by his intoler- 
able insolence provoked a hostility that even to this 
time is scarcely allayed. On January 29th, 1774, the 
case of the petition from the House of Assembly was 
heard before the privy-council. Public expectation 
was raised to the highest pitch ; thirty-five privy-coun- 
cillors attended ; Burke, Priestley, Jeremy Bentham, 
and many other celebrated strangers, were present. 
Bentham thus described the scene: 

‘“«« The president's chair was with the back parallel to and 
not far distant from the fire; the chimney-piece, projecting a 
foot or two, formed a recess on each side. Alone, in the recess, 
on the left hand of the president, stood Benjamin Franklin, in 
such a position as not to be visible from thé situation “of the 
president, remaining the whole time like a rock, in the same 
posture, his head resting on his left hand, and in that attitude 
abiding the pelting of the pitiless storm.’ Dunning and Lee 
stood at the bar as counsel for the petitioners. Wedderburn, 
as Solicitor-General, alone attended for the crown, or, more 
properly speaking, as assessor to the privy-council. ‘ His 


station was between the seats of two of the members on the side 
of the right hand of the Lord President.’ ”’ 


Wedderburn alone attended for the crown; Dunning 





and Lee were retained for the petitioners, Franklin 
being only concerned as agent for the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and as involved in a serious personal charge 
connected with the origin of the petition. The spirit 
of Wedderburn’s speech may be judged from Lord Camp- 
bell’s story of its effect. We must add his account to 
our already lengthy quotations, not only as a fair speci- 
men of his more lively style, but as deeply interesting 
to every American and every Englishman. 


‘“* The effect of this invective upon the hearers was greater 
than almost any thing we read of in the history of English elo- 
quence. Says Jeremy Bentham, ‘ Without any prejudice in 
favour of the orator, I was not more astonished at the brilliancy 
of his lightning than astounded by the thunder that accom- 
panied it.’ We can easily conceive the delight of the assem- 
bled privy-councillors, who had been selected and summoned 
on this occasion—from their known hatred of the discontented 
Americans, and their impatient desire to coerce them ;—but 
without very strong testimony we could not give credit to the 
stories circulated of their demeanor, — considering that they 
were sitting as judges, and that at least the affectation of impar- 
tiality might have been expected frown them. ‘ Nevertheless,’ 
says Dr. Priestley, ‘ at the sallies of his sarcastic wit, all the 
members of the Council (the President himself, Lord Gower, 
not excepted) frequently laughed outright. No person belong- 
ing to the Council behaved with decent gravity except Lord 
North, who, coming late, took his stand behind a chair oppo- 
site me.’ Some accounts represent that they actually cheered 
him, as if they had been listening to a spirited party-speech in 
Parliament. Lord Shelburn, in a letter to = Chatham, 
writes: ‘ The indecency of their behaviour exceeded, as is 
agreed on all hands, that of any committee of election ;’ and 
Charles Fox, in the debate on the renewal of the war in 1803, 
warning the House not to be led away by the delusive eloquence 
of Pitt, reminded them, ‘ how all men tossed up their hats, and 
clapped their hands in boundless delight, at Mr. Wedderburn's 
speech against Dr. Franklin, without reckoning the cost it was 
to entail upon them.’ The Committee of the Privy Council in- 
stantly voted ‘ That the petition was false, groundless, vexatious, 
and scandalous, and calculated only for the seditious purpose of 
keeping up a spirit of clamour and discontent in the province.’ 
The King in Council confirmed the report, and Dr. Franklin 
was dismissed from the office of Deputy Postmaster-General in 
America. He himself had sat during the whole of the proceed- 
ings before the privy-council, although all eyes were directed 
upon him, in the position in which Jeremy Bentham has de- 
scribed him,—without moving a muscle. He pretended to de- 
spise the vituperation as ‘ the idle air one hears but heeds not’ 
—saying, ‘it was a matter of indifference to him that a venal 
lawyer was hired and encouraged to abuse the petitioners and 
their agent in the grossest terms scurrility could invent—and 
that a man so mercenary, if well feed, would have been equally 
loud in his praise, or in praise of the devil.’ But the speech 
which Franklin thus pretended to despise had rankled in his 
heart. What secret vow he made he never revealed, but years 
afterwards, on the termination of the war by which the inde- 
pendence of America was established, being then Ambassador 
of the United States at Paris, he signed the articles of peace in 
the identical dress which he had worn when inveighed against by 
Wedderburn. ‘ He had stood,’ says Dr. Priestley, ‘ conspicu- 
ously erect during the harangue, and kept his countenance as 
immovable as if his features had been made of wood.—But the 
suit of ‘ Manchester velvet,’ which he then wore, was again put 
on at the treaty of Paris. These clothes had never been worn 
since or afterwards. I once intimated to Dr. Franklin the 
suspicion which his wearing those clothes on that occasion had 
excited in my mind, when he smiled, without telling me whether 
it was well or ill-founded.’ ’’ 


In 1780 Wedderburn was made Chief-Justice of the 
Common Pleas, and called to the House of Lords as 
Baron Loughborough. His first charge as a judge, on 
the occasion of the Gordon riots, was worthy of the 
advocate who had goaded on the American nleuies to 
blood-shedding and war. Yet, on the whole, he ad- 
ministered justice as fairly as his defective legal know- 
ledge would allow. 

In 1783 Loughborough’s intrigues for the Chancel- 
lorship came into full play; and when George the Third 
fell ill, the new peer plunged headlong into the vortex, 
and drew up a memorandum, advising the Prince to 
supersede the jurisdiction of parliament, and by his own 
authority to place himself on the throne during his 
father’s lifetime. Of course, in order to bring any fruit 
from these plottings, he had already gradually seceded 
from Toryism. A shameless Whig, he was not yet, 
however, Lord Chancellor. The King recovered ; the 
Prince’s friends were disappointed, and nothing re- 
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more learned in musical history, he would pause before 
proposing the adoption of any one school as a means 
for excluding the strains of the world from the service 


rained for the expectant Chancellor but to watch his 
cacinette and once am to rat. At last the propitious 
hour arrived; a rag was thrown to him by way of a 
cloak for his rascality; the horrors of Paris were dis- 
gusting the more mo ferate of the admirers of the French 
revolution; and Loughborough again became the de- 
voted servant of George the Third, and received she 
Great Seal. 

‘« No political embarrassment—no visitation from Heaven 
now frustrated his hopes,—and on the 28th day of January, 
1793, at Buckingham Palace, the Great Seal was actually de- 
livered into his hand by George III. Carrying it home in his 
coach, he exultingly shewed it to Lady Loughborough, though 
he afterwards declared he was still a little afraid that he might 
awake and find that he had once more been deluded by a pleas- 
ing dream. He never acknowledged to others the farther truth 
that a few days’ possession shewed to him the utter worthless- 
ness of the object for which he had made such exertions and 
such sacrifices.”’ 


The Opposition of course lashed him not a little. 
They quoted the saying : 
“ Thou hast it now ; 
. . + « « and I fear 
Thou play'd’st most foully fort.” 

Another squib was by Matthias, and ran thus: 

“ «The Serenata of Acis and Galatea has been performed 
in Downing Street, to a private company. The part of Acis by 
Mr. Pitt, Polypheme by Lord Thurlow, and Galatea by Lord 
Loughborough The barytone of Lord Thurlow was quite 
Polyphemeish, and fully sustained ; but it was impossible to do 
justice sufficiently to Lord Loughborough’s diminuendo, when 
he died away in the arms of Acis.'"’ 


From this time Lord Loughborough was distinguished 
by his uncompromising hostility to every thing that 
might help on the popular cause. A wretched courtier 
himself; a base-aoleded worshipper of title, pelf, and 
power, he had no heart for the struggles of the poor 
and oppressed ; no pity for the errors of those who were 
goaled on to excess. In the days of Charles and James 
the Second he would have been a Jeffreys. 

At length he was no more needed in the Council- 
chamber; and those who had used his talents, and paid 
for them, shelved him without a scruple, though they 
made him an Earl and gave him a pension of 40001. 
a-year. From that day, the reckless lawyer and mi- 
nister sunk into the trifling hanger-on of the Court; 
happy when he could extract a smile from the Sovereign 
who contemned him, and twice blest when invited to 
dine at the royal table. He died as he had lived, 
despised by every great and good man. The most 
amusing portion of the sequel to the tale is Lord Camp- 
bell’s reflection on Lord Loughborough’s religious cha- 
racter. 

** I see no ground for doubting that he was from his youth 
upwards a sincere Christian; although he might not believe that 
there is no salvation for any who have not received the sacra- 


ments from a priest episcopally ordained—a favourite doctrine 
of his detractors.” 


We must reserve the lives of Erskine and Eldon for 
another Number. 


A few Words on Church Music, in reference to Plain 
Chant and Ecclesiastical Harmony. London, Burns: 
and Dolman. 

Tus very pleasingly-written pamphlet advocates the 

exclusive, or almost exclusive use of the Church music 

of the purely vocal school of the sixteenth century, and 
the banishing of all secular harmonies from the Gregorian 
chant, as a means for correcting the prevalent abuses in 

Catholie choirs, and as furnishing a common ground on 

which the advocates of bare Gregorianism, and those of 

figured music of all good schools, may meet and agree 

It is put together in the best possible spirit, and ‘con- 

tains some valuable passages from other authors who 

have w ritten on the subject. It is also evidently the 
work of oue who has “ an ear,” and who estimates 
music at its true value, counting it to be a language ; 
two quaifcations unfortunately not always aed be 

a are the readiest with musical panaceas, 

‘ails A —_ - mae —, that its author had as exten- 

g ils subject, as he possesses good 
ideas and an unexceptionable spirit. 





' 
| 


li he were a little | 


of God. He has heard of the corrupt state of Church 
music before Palestrina’s time: let him study the mu- 
sical history of that period of abuses, and he will be the 
first to admit, that the severest style of composition was 
then made subservient to the purposes of positive sin 
and shame, to an extent unknown in the worst perver- 
sions of the modern theatrical school. Is he aware that 
some of the early works of Palestrina himself, in this 
old style of writing, were actually composed to words 
which a modest man would blush to repeat? 

A better acquaintance with the real nature, origin, 
and capabilities of the Gregorian chant, would also have 
yrevented our author from urging its *‘ restoration” in 
its ancient purity; for the best of all reasons, that he 
would have known such a restoration to be an impossi- 
bility. The art of Gregorian singing is really lost for 
ever. Every body who is acquainted with facts agrees 
with Baini, that it is perfectly hopeless to attempt to 
sing it as it ought to be sung, and as it was sung. We 
have nothing left now but the bare notes, which, in the 
defective condition of the old notation, were little better 
than hints to the ancient singers of the true mode and 
spirit of performance. We can no more sing the old 
chant in its beauty, than from a skeleton we can paint 
the portrait of one who has long been dead. The an- 
tique singing was a matter that required the most 
finished art and skill—modern singing is easy by com- 
parison ; and it was as liable to abuse as was the school 
of Palestrina, and the school of Handel, and as is the 
school of Mozart in our own day. The reform of Church 
music must be conducted on principles, not on stiff, 
unbending rules. It must aim at truth, and not trust 
itself to expedients or compromises. It must seek to 
give a voice to the Christian soul in all her varied feel- 
ings, and in a language which she can comprehend and 
use, or it will result in nothing but a frigid omy peo 
ism, and a narrow-minded spirit of hostility to all whose 
individual tastes may differ from one’s own. Such a 
result, we are sure, would be most earnestly deprecated 
by the writer of the little tract before us. 

Having said thus much, we will quote an extract 
from the Appendix, as expressing an estimate of Mo- 
zurt’s character as a sacred composer, in which, on the 
whole, we cordially agree. 

“‘ When considering Mozart as a writer of mass music (no- 
body denies his high merits as a composer), we are unable to 
accord him much praise; but the fault which some esteem the 
beauty of his compositions must be laid upon his life. Never 
was any career less favourable to the devotional abstraction or 
calm seriousness, without which it is next to impossible to pro- 
duce any great work of religious art. Mozart’s creed hung 
loosely upon him: its mandates were but to be resorted to, as 
so many spells, when grief of heart overtook him, or he was 
prostrated by sickness. The records of his manhood are pain- 
ful. His domestic virtues resolved themselves into that nega- 
tive sweetness of temper which is prodigal of kind words and 
kisses, but has no cognizance of self-denial or chastity, or patient 
industry for the sake of those who are beloved. ‘here is no 
genius we mourn over like Mozart’s, when we measure what 
was wanting to its fullest development, by the mighty and beau- 
tiful things it did achieve. If our idea that the man may be 
always discerned in his works be admitted, the qualities most 
prominent in Mozart’s sacred music are at once accounted for 
and suggested to the reader. He will possibly acquiesce in our 
judgment that, the ‘ Requiem’ excepted, Mozart was less happy 
in his masses, litanies, and motetts, than in his operas, sym- 
phonies, or chamber music. His compositions are less gay, in 
truth, than Haydn’s, but little more spiritual; not, indeed, so 
much so as the * Passione.’ Some of his motetts, absolutely, 
did duty as dramatic music ; and his most serious ‘ Miserere’ 
or * Et resurrexit’ we recollect is scarcely more exalted in style 
than parts of his ‘ Idomeneo’ and ‘ Clemenza :'—while in many 
Mg . San see ‘ Benedictus,’ the most voluptuous, if 
is i —_ saan of which he was capable (the latter be- 
. raglio’), are mated with words the most opposite 
in sentiment. Even in the above-specified ‘ Davidde’ we en- 
countered strange secularities. The second chorus—originally 
we presume, the ‘ Gloria’—is disfigured by the commonest roll 
= trumpet and drum which ever timed the entry of a stage pro- 
cession; the final fugue, a noble piece of writing, is closed with 
a bravura passage, which would not have been misplaced in the 
Jnale to * Cosi tan tutte.’ Something of the same character 


will be found in the coda of the more familiar fugue ‘ Cum 
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Sancto Spiritu,’ in the popular Twelfth Mass. In Mozart's 
vocal fugues the ideas will generally be found weak, as com- 
pared with those of the instrumental specimens he has left us ; 
and the movements will not generally stand a moment’s com- 
parison with Handel's, either as regards individuality, gran- 
deur, or climax. ‘The tenor aria, No. 5, and the cabaletia of 
the soprano solo, No. 7, are again thoroughly operatic. The 
Count in ‘ Figaro,’ and Fiordiligi in ‘ Cosi,’ have airs more 
solemn; and this is all the more vexatious, since the duet No. 
3, the chorus No. 6, and the trio No. 8, are written in the 
sound and serious style which the whole work demanded; the 
last in particular is a gem of its class. If Mozart fell short of 
our requisitions in his sacred music, it was from want of com- 
prehension, not want of power. Of this we have abundant 
proof in his last compositions—in the religious music of ‘ I] 
Flauto Magico,’ and in that superb fragment, the ‘ Requiem.’ 
The judgment recorded as to the general inexpediency and mis- 
take of admitting orchestrally-composed sacred music into the 
service of divine worship must not be forgotten. Even with 
this open Requiem before us—with the stupendous concords of 
its ‘ Rex tremende’ in our ears, we hold to our first convic- 
tion; and are not the transcendent effects of the ‘ Sistine Mise- 
rere’ (in itself the simplest of compositions) an evidence that in 
this the world is with us, virtually ?” 


Here there is little indeed to disseut from, except 
the idea that Allegri’s ‘‘ Miserere”’ is the “‘ simplest of 
compositions.” Did the author of this sentence ever 
try to sing any part of this ‘* Miserere’’ as it is sung in 
the Sistine Chapel? It is simple, as the Parthenon is 
simple, being a work of the most elaborate art, and 
demanding an almost unattainable perfection in per- 
formance. 





English Misrule and Irish Misdeeds. Four Letters 
Jrom Ireland, addressed to an English Member of 
Parliament. By Aubrey de Vere. Murray. 

Ir is a vulgar error that poets are unpractical men. 

That such is not the case, at least in our day, the pages 

of this Journal, short as its existence has yet been, 

sufficiently attest. We lately noticed a volume of most 
useful essays by the author of Philip Van Artevelde ; 
and we now introduce to our readers the work at the 
head of this article—whose very title has a practical 
sound—by Mr. Aubrey de Vere, already well known to 
the literary world as a poet of no slight merit. In cha- 
racterising this little book as a practical one, we do not 
mean that it abounds with facts and statistics on the 
condition of Ireland, or that it enters into the many 
difficult questions connected with that country, or that 
it affects to solve the thousand and one problems with 
which its political and social existence seems fated to 
be entangled. Facts, indeed, there are in plenty ; and 
a historical sammary, well worth pondering over, of 
misrule on the one side, and misdeeds on the other; 
though—unlike the title-page to the work—the au- 
thor represents the former in by far the larger charac- 
ters, fully establishing, at the same time, its claim 
to antecedency as the cause of the latter. No slight 
knowledge, too, is exhibited of the actual working of 
the many new expedients by which people have endea- 
voured to relieve present necessities, and to stay the 
consequences of past misgovernment and oppression, as 
well as many well-considered recommendations and 

suggestions of a plain matter-of-fact description. Did 

the publication contain nothing more, it would still be 

both valuable and well-timed. But Mr. De Vere has 
given us, besides, a work full of large thought and prac- 
tical wisdom, the result, evidently, of personal expe- 
rience, as well as serious reflection, and of the working 
of an earnest mind, roused by the sight of the evils 
under which a beloved country is labouring, to express 
itself in warm and even indignant language. | 

If the matter of the book is grave and pi oe the 
style is any thing but dull and heavy ; it is remarkably 
vigorous, terse, even to being epigrammatic at times, 
and abounds with lively illustration and strokes of 
pointed wit. We know not who the M.P. may be to 
whom the Letters are addressed, ner whether he is an-- 
actual personage ; we really hope, for his sake, that he 
is but an effigy, a man of straw; for the writer has 
pierced him through and through, with shafts so subtly 
tine and aimed with such merciless precision, that, whe- 
ther he be conscious of it or not, his case is desperate. 

The style is certainly peculiar; so much so indeed, that 





we are not perfectly at home in it until we have read 
through several pages; but few, as they read on, but 
will begin to feel that the author is expressing himself 
in his own felicitous and easy manner, and with the 
oo piquancy which sits naturally upon him, Mr, 

e Vere has formed his language by a study of the best 
models, which has impa to it raciness and correct- 
ness of expression without injury to the originality of 
thought. A continued vein of irony runs through the 
whole appeal; but the sarcasm is so completely void of 
bitterness, and there is so much sweetness and hearti- 
ness in the cutting gibe, as to deprive it of its sting. 
The tone is that of earnest, sometimes almost vehement 
remonstrance, and yet withal so tempered with right 
judgment and moderation, that, on the whole, the book, 
we think, will be generally considered as distinguished 
by peculiar justice and fairness. 

Indeed its impartiality is what seems to us the most 
striking feature of the work. Mr. De Vere is no parti- 
san; he is of no party, or clan, or coterie; he sees and 
notes the good where it is mixed with evil, detects and 
acknowledges the faults which attach to what he is de- 
fending, gives fullest weight to what is urged on the 
contrary part, is sensitively alive to injustice, on what- 
ever side it lies, and resents it with a generous disdain ; 

et even in his scorn he preserves a respectful severity. 
Vhen he condemns English policy or English animus 
towards Ireland, it is not England wholly, but in part, 
that he reproaches. There are two Englands, he con- 
tends: one is **noble, wise, and strong ;” against this 
his charges are not brought, but against ‘ that more 
sordid England with which it is strangely bound up,” 
And in keeping with this broad distinction is the tenor 
of his general remarks, whether accusatory or defensive, 
Thus, alluding to the English contributions of last win- 
ter, while he declares, on the one hand, that * thou- 
sands who never gave Ireland a farthing were lavishing 
abuse, without measure, upon her,” he rejoices, on the 
other, in the knowledge that ‘ thousands, including 
many of the class not rich, were denying themselves 
habitual comforts to minister to the necessities of men 
whom perhaps they had never heard spoken of save 
with scorn.” And again, while he acknowledges the 
existence of an * anti-English section,” which repaid 
this munificence with ‘‘ invective and clamour,” he re- 
plies to the charge of ingratitude in a passage of much 
force and touching eloquence, bidding the accuser ‘‘ leave 
the market-place and go to the hovel,’’ if he would learn 
the true feelings of a grateful people; for that if he 

‘* Had sat in the gloom and chill of an Ivish hovel, which 
had never seemed gloomy or cold to its occupant till the last 
potato was gone, perhaps you might have heard, as I have done, 
a touching, though low-toned tribute of gratitude bestowed on 
those friends, unknown and invisible as the ministering angels 
of God, but whose presence in the spirit was ardently realised 
by the affections of the sufferers, and who received from them 
neither praise nor thanks unaccompanied by a benediction.”’ 


In another place he defends the “clergy of both 
Churches” from the indiscriminate abuse lavished upon 
them by what he happily designates as the “ impar- 
tiality of ignorance.”’ He tells the object of his remarks 
that so unsparing has been the liberality of “ the clergy 
of the Establishment,” that often it has “ left but a 
scant supply in their kitchen and rather thread-bare 
covering for their children ;’’ yet declares as broadly 
and as fearlessly that ‘if the number of priests were 
much larger and more nearly proportioned to the needs 
of their flocks, the number of W hiteboy offences, as well 
as those of other kinds, would probably diminish,” and 
hesitates not to say that the Catholic Clergy is “the 
chief barrier” that exists against ‘‘ anarchy.” 

But it is not to be supposed that Mr. De Vere so 
loads and adjusts the scales as to let neither side pre- 
ponderate. His judgment is decidedly pro-Irish, But 
we are dealing unfairly with both our author and our 
readers in not permitting the former a full use of his 
own choice and forcible words. How true in tact, how 
morally and philosophically true, are the following ob- 
servations on the notorious want of respect for the law 
that prevails among the people of Ireland; how power- 
ful a defence do they contain of the Irish character, even 
while laying open to view the stain that attaches to it! 


“From the earliest times, the people of this country, 
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though very reverential in disposition, have had no respect for 
the law ofthe land. . . - Society im this country is a great 
Pact for which it is hard to account : under the same circum- 
stances it would at once go to pieces in England. The truth 
is, that there exists a principle of compensation in all ws wn 
things, the result of a Providence more compassionate —_ the 
theories of the philosophers. There is an unwritten law as 
well as a written; and of these, the more merciful has proved 
the more durable and the stronger. In all countries they 
flourish in some measure, each class at the other’s expense. 
There are in Ireland social traditions (those immemorial and 
undefined ‘ mores’ without which laws are of no avail but to 
prolong decay) which have been to us 4 substitute for law ; 
there are household affections which extend their peaceful in- 
fluence far beyond the limit of the hearth ; there is a reverence 
for antiquity and eminence, civil or ecclesiastical ; there is a 
moral sense, profound though perverted ; there is religion, 
abundant in quantity, whatever you may think of its quality. 
The consequence of these things is, that there has been a So- 
ciety. 

“« Society would seem to include permanently its imagina- 
tive element as well as its sensual and moral; and the first, 
though on it hangs the whole gradation of ranks and honorary 
distinctions, is subject to strange aberrations. In England, 
fifty years ago, the man who was but a footpad on the common 
was a hero at Tyburn. In Ireland, if any one shoots you for 
your purse, he is hated and despised; whereas the man who 
shoots you to revenge an agrarian feud meets with pity, and if 
a reproachful, yet a protective sympathy. That sympathy is 
for the criminal, not with the crime. If you take the trouble 
of observing this distinction, it will save you from the sin of 
much needless calumny. Sympathy with crime is a depravity 
common neither in Ireland nor elsewhere. Sympathy for the 
criminal, rather than for the law, is an hereditary disease, and 
national calamity, in itself a grave offence; but the necessary 
result of the fact that, till a very recent period of English do- 
mination, law in Ireland was the friend neither of the people 
nor of justice, but the impartial persecutor of both. Why need 
it surprise you, sir, that the law of the land should present 
itself in a different aspect to your countrymen and to mine? 
The same instincts which cause the one to revere, cause the 
other to hate it. The Englishman reveres the law because his 
liberty has been its creature, and his prosperity its ward. The 
Irish peasant has had a liberty too ; but for centuries it was the 
liberty of moonlight mountains and tufted bogs, that bewildered 
his pursuers. He enjoyed it; but he gave no thanks to the 
law. The Irish peasant had his prosperity also. On the do- 
mains of his fathers, perhaps beneath the ruins of their hall, 
the serf not seldom of some intruder, he devoured the prey he 
had caught, if in secrecy, then in security. To kill an ‘ Irish 
enemy’ was accounted an excess if not acrime. Within later 
times he had conacre, and he had a vote. He ate, and gave 
thanks —but not to the law.”’ 


The compendium of history that follows we recom- 
mend to the attentive study of all who wish to have 
data whereon to form a sound judgment on the wrongs 
and offences of Ireland. The abstract from the penal 
laws will be found especially edifying; we cannot re- 
frain from specifying one or two enactments most inge- 
niously contrived to keep just within that degree of 
pressure which would have infallibly insured a_per- 
manent state of rebellion. 


‘1. Reticron.—All orders of monks and friars, and all 
priests, not then actually in parishes and to be registered, to be 
banished the kingdom; and if they should return from exile, to 
be hanged, drawn, and quartered. 


“II. Prorexty.—1. The right of primogeniture was taken 


from Roman Catholics; 2d, that of testamentation ; 3d, that of | 


settlement. They were also ‘ disabled from taking or purchas- 
ing any lands, any mortgage upon land, any rents or profits 
from land, any lease (except for a term not exceeding thirty-one 
years), mterest, or term of any land; any annuity for life, or 
lives, or years, or any estate whatsoever, chargeable upon, or 
which may in any manner affect, any lands.’ : 
“TIL. Personat Priviteces.—No Roman Catholic was 
admitted to any office connected with Church or State the 
Army or the Law. An attorney was obliged to swear that he 
would not employ a Roman Catholic clerk at 7s. a-week. No 
tradesman was capable ‘to obtain his freedom in any town cor- 


taped and expressly forbidden, in whatever employment, to 
take more than two apprentices j j ; 
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the Roman Catholic population to perpetual ignorance, a pre- 


caution at present adopted by the southern states of America 
with respect to their slaves. They were excluded from the uni- 
versities, and to form private academies and schools of their 
own was equally prohibited. ‘ Popish schoolmasters’ were pro- 
scribed, though teaching in a private family. Any person sent 
abroad for education, though but in childhood, was * disabled 
to sue in law or equity ; to be guardian, executor, or adminis- 
trator; he was rendered incapable of any legacy or deed of gift ; 
he forfeited all his goods and chattels for ever, and he forfeited 
for his life all his lands, hereditaments, offices, and estate of 
frechold, and all trusts, powers, or interests therein.’ 

‘VY, Morats.—The penal laws included enactments of 
which the direct tendency was not only to force subjects into 
rebellion against their sovereign, but to tempt children to wage 
war on their parents. The eldest son, on conforming to Pro- 
testantism, was entitled to the paternal estate, his father re- 
taining only a life-interest in it; the other children, on the 
same conditions, and at any age, could extort from their father 
a separate and independent maintenance. * Every child of a 
Popish parent was encouraged to come into what is called a 
court of equity, to prefer a bill against his father, and compel 
him to confess upon oath the quantity and yalue of his substance, 
personal as well as real, of what nature soever, or howsoever it 
might be employed; upon which discovery the court was em- 
powered to seize upon, and allocate for the immediate mainte- 
nance of such child or children, any sum not exceeding one- 
third of the whole fortune.’ If the children discovered that 
the parent had increased his property subsequently to the 
award, they were entitled to bring a new bill against him, and 
thus keep him always in chancery. ‘ The wife of a Roman Ca- 
tholic had also the power, on changing her religion, to deprive 
her husband of his children ; and by that hold she inevitably 
acquired a power and superiority over her husband.’”’ 


To these extracts from the penal code the following 
noble piece of eloquence forms a suitable conclusion : 


‘‘ Before you reiterate those charges which brand us with a 
character below humanity, remember that you have yourselves 
a human debt, I speak not now of nationalities,—to settle with 
this people. I will not here charge you with what is errone- 
ously called your original conquest of this island. Most na- 
tions rest on the foundation of a conquest (you, indeed, can 
boast a fourfold foundation); and if the lenient hand of time 
were not allowed to heal old wounds, and prescription to sanc- 
tion possession, there would be neither peace nor progress in 
the world. But we have somewhat else against you. For most 
precious and repeated opportunities vouchsafed and rejected, 
whereby the past might have become past indeed, or been 
changed into a blessing ; for a weakness, more fatal than your 
might, which consigned this people to the delegated tyranny of 
double betrayers, whom you dared not coerce; for the out- 
lawry of ages, and for laws which taught us to lament our lost 
outlawry ; for compacts broken and frauds displaced by frauds ; 
for the ancient religion beaten to the earth amidst its bleeding 
votaries and violated shrines ; for a reformed religion, gibbetted 
on high in ill-omened elevation, amid all that was disastrous 
and abhorred ; for Christianity itself discountenanced and dis- 
credited on this side and on that; for all the highways of in- 
dustry blocked up, and every byroad open to corruption in 
high places, and rebellion in low; for agriculture discouraged, 
and trade prohibited; for a common woe preferred sedulously 
to the weal of either country; for secrecy rendered necessary 
and frankness made impossible; for virtues that could not be 
suppressed, distorted to uncomely shapes and directed to un- 
worthy objects; for fidelity allied with treason, and reverence 
for law degraded into the virtue of an informer; for a present 
ever without peace, and a past whose every monument is a stone 
of offence ; for history, which should be a nation’s guide, con- 
demned to become either a babbler of fables, or an instructress 
in sedition; for society without arts, resources without use, 
obscurity without rest, talents without objects, energies without 
a career, agonies without fame; for the streams of knowledge 
choked in their channels, and the springs of virtue poisoned at 
their source ; for these and other demerits, our misfortune and 
yours, it remains that the Crown, the Parliament, and the 
People of England, should answer and atone to God and to 
Ireland.”’ 

We pass from this oppressive subject to remark upon 
the constant play of lively humour mixed with poetic 
fancy, which pervades our author’s pages. There is, 
perhaps, a close alliance between the humorous and the 
poetic spirit; indeed we are not sure that the former, 
when not degraded, as it often is, from its better and 
higher province, is not itself part and parcel of the 
poetic mind, This, we think, is largely exemplified in 


a people eminently poetic and indisputably humorous— 
and our author seems to possess this charac- 
Flashes of wit and humour are 


the Irish ; 
teristic of his nation. 
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versatile intellect, a temperament mercurial as well as ardent, 


continually playing and sparkling even in the midst of 
his gravest matter. In this, however, there is some- 
thing quite distinct from a light treating of serious sub- 
jects. Vice has its ludicrous side; perhaps the ludicrous 
always implies vice, though when exhibited only in 
works of art or mere matters of taste, it is not vice of a 
moral order. To hold this up, therefore, to notice, when 
not done for the purpose of theres away the serious- 
ness of a subject, is sometimes perhaps the kindest and 
most effectual way of bringing it home to certain minds. 
‘¢ There is a seriousness in laughter at times,” as the 
author well observes; and his whole work strongly 
evinces the justice of the remark. One form of it he 
frequently adopts. Questions of a sportive and ironical 
character, but with a a important bearing, are often 
strung together in an almost bewildering rapidity of 
succession. Take the following instance among many, 
but the first that occurs to us. We quote the beginning 
of the passage for the sake of the beautiful images con- 
tained in it: 

‘* If you had known that a union was to take place binding 
together the living and the dead, I suppose you would not, in 
old times, have committed the justifiable homicide. What is 
that to us? It is in the nature of things, that those who learn 
by experience exclusively should learn too late. Successful, 
and ensnared by your success, you would now retreat from the 
land you have laid waste ; but she conquers you by her bare- 
ness, and the winter of her discontent makes a mock of your 
summer triumphs. Her gods are ‘ gods of the hill country :’ 
barbaric gods, that laugh at you from granite promontories, 
girt with cloud, whereupon golden harvest never waved. There 
is much in our constitution of things which justly displeases 
you; but we might ask, ‘ Are we, then, on a bed of roses?’ 
Be not incensed with your handywork ; nor think that even 
the omnipotence of Parliament can recal the past. The stone, 
once flung, will descend in a parabolic curve, whatever predi- 
lection you may have for an ellipse. An Englishman is an 
honest man, even in adversity. Would you annul all connexion 
between the past and present, between offence and retribution ? 
Would you sit at the feast of unreason, and shirk the bill? 
Would you break lamps, and refuse to pay half-a-crown as a 
fine? What, sir, must you alone drink port, and your neigh- 
bour alone have the gout? It is very condescending of you to 
nail up our wild crab-trees in your garden, but I cannot see 
why both sides of your wall must be the south side.”’ 


Some of the passages of the greatest power are to 
be found in the fourth and last letter. We may in- 
stance in particular an apologetic description of the 
peculiarities, and what we may call the balancing vir- 
tues of the Irish character, which is written with equal 
wit and ability. Those who know the Irish will ac- 
knowledge the justice of the following estimate of their 
positive excelleuces, extracted from the first opening 
sentences of the passage to which we refer. We regret 
we cannot give the whole. 


‘‘ The Irish peasant, sir, is rich in virtues which you know 
not of, because you only know the worst class of Irish, and 
only hear of the rest when they have been found wanting under 
the severest temptations. Amongst his virtues are many which, 
perhaps, no familiarity would enable you to recognise. I speak 
of the Irish peasant as a man and as a Christian, not asa citi- 
zen merely. There is a difference between public and indi- 
vidual virtues: to the latter class belong many which, by their 
own nature, remain exempt from applause or material reward ; 
and among the former there are commonly counted several 
vices. Selt-confidence, ruthlessness, and greediness—these are 
not virtues ; but notwithstanding, when associated with a man- 
liness as willing to suffer as to inflict pain, and an industry if 
not disinterested yet dutiful, these defects may help to swell 
the prosperity of a nation, as long as she swims with the tide. 
Many of the crowning virtues of personal character may be 
possessed where several fundamental virtues of civil society are 
wanting. The Irish peasant has a patience under real suffer- 
ings quite as signal as his impatience under imaginary griev- 
ances ; and, in spite of a complexional conceit not uncommon, 
he has a moral humility that does not help him to make his 
way. He possesses a reverence that will not be repulsed; a 
gratitude that sometimes excites our remorse ; a refinement of 
sensibility, and even of tact, which reminds you that many who 
toil for bread are the descendants of those who once sat in high 
places ; aspirations that fly above the mark of national great- 
ness; a faith and charity not common in the modern world; an 
acknowledged exemption from sensual habits, both those that 
pass by that name, and those that invent fine names for them- 
selves; and an extraordinary fidelity to the ties of household 


and kindred, the more remarkable from being united with a 
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and an ever salient imagination. These virtues are not incon- 
sistent with grave faults, but they are virtues of the first 
order.”’ 

We wish we could give a few specimens of the di- 
verting fables, wise pleasantries, and touching incidents, 
with which the argument of the work is embellished and 
enforced. The clever and amusing sketch of an * Irish 
invasion” of England by “ men who have beat their 
swords into pruning-hooks,”’ is written with such an 
under-current of real seriousness, that the smile it raises 
does not interfere with the full appreciation of the dan- 
ger foreboded. But we must desist. 

The book closes with an eloquent appeal to England, 
pregnant with grave admonition and warning. We do 
not, of course, share the author’s hopes and wishes as 
applied to the communion of which he is a member, 
but we cordially re-echo the sentiments which inspired 
them, and devoutly long for the same results for which 
he prays. What encouragement, what promise for the 
future, does not such a work afford, conceived in so 
earnest and pious a spirit! We accept it, then, in the 
purity of intention with which it is offered by the author, 
and unite with him in laying it on the altar of God. 








Short Notices. 


The Ecclesiastical Choir- Book: a Selection of Motetts, 
Hymns, and Masses, from the great Masters of the 
Sexrteenth Century. To which is added, an Organ 
Accompaniment, London, James Burns. 

A most valuable addition to our gradually-increasing 

store of the music of the purely vocal school of Italy. 

Distinct and rich as are the merits of the different 

schools of Church harmony of different periods, the 

music of the sixteenth century is unquestionably, on 
the whole, the most satisfying, both to the artist and 
the devout Christian. If it fails in the expression of 
the more jubilant sentiments of the Church, and is infe- 
rior in variety to styles of a later day,—in the utterance 
of the spirit of reverence, of calm faith, of meek ado- 
ration, it is not only unequalled, but unapproached. 
Believing, as we do, that the great test by which all 
compositions should be judged is their truth of expres- 
sion, We desire to see the works of every age and every 
author employed in the Christian choir, so far—and 
only so far—as they give a voice to the faith, hope, and 
love of the Christian heart. How profound, how ten- 
der, how affectionate, is the language of this most 

ancient of schools, when employed by a Palestrina, a 

Vittoria, or an Anerio, all those can testify who have 

given their works any reasonable degree of study. 
Without some such measure of diligent seelioation 

they cannot indeed be appreciated, nor indeed can they 
be performed with any tolerable truth and precision ; 
but we are not without hopes, that the day is not far 
distant when thousands will both hear and value these 
exquisite sacred works, as there are already thousands 
who delight in the secular madrigals of the same vene- 
rable school. 


Dolman's Magazine, No. XXXVI. February 1848. 
Tue new No. of Dolman gives us another of the results of the 
Rev. Editor’s ministerial experience. All Mr. Price's sketches 
are worth reading—often extremely so. ‘‘ The Dying Banker,”’ 
though of course a fiction, might have been a true story. We 
give a note appended to the tale, rather than an extract from 
the story itself. 

‘* In proof that my sketches are not exaggerated, when I 
had finished writing the above paragraph, I had a sick-call. 1 
am now returned home, and will faithfully narrate what I have 
done, and seen, and heard. I have been attending a poor little 
girl, about twelve years of age, who, two months ago, caught 
the typhus fever. She recovered; but, from going out bare- 
foot in cold wet weather, had a relapse, and is now in a dying 
state. i have heard the innocent child's little confession, 
anointed her, and given her the last blessing. I left her with 
her poor little wasted hands joined together, praying heartily 
to God. This is such an every-day occurrence, that I should 
not mention it, were it not for attendant circumstances. The 
father is a carpenter—an honest, hard-working man. He was 
laid prostrate with typhus fever about six months since. He 
was dreadfully ill for four weeks ; but rallied, and now creeps 
about, the shadow of his former self. Another priest attended 
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him then; and was good and kind to him, or he must have 


. He heen out of work since his recovery, as his 
SS aoe little capability for much exertion ; = 
no master-carpenter will employ him. I saw his tools neatly 
arranged around his little parlour, in No. 48 Parker awe 
Drury Lane. The poor man held the candle while I anoint 
his child; and he trembled and staggered from weakness = 
holding this slight burden. In addition to his troubles, af of 
his recovery, his wife was taken ill of the fever ; but G 
brought her round. Then followed the sickness of the poor 
child of my last hour’s ministration. It is a climax of suffer- 
ing. When the poor mother came to me, crying, and begging 
me to come to her child, they had been starving all day—had 
neither fire nor candle. When, on leaving, I put some silver 
into the poor man’s hand, his chest heaved, and he fairly 
sobbed in striving to utter his grateful thanks. And yet, with 
all this accumulation of most bitter distress, there was not the 
least complaint or murmur, but cheerful, heartfelt, unaffected 
piety, and the utmost resignation to the will of God. Again 
do I say, Blessed are the virtuous poor ; for theirs assured!y is 
the kingdom of heaven.”’ 
The records of every clergyman in every large town, during 
this winter of distress, tell the same tale. The carpenter's 
story is but one of ten thousand. In the remainder of the 
Magazine, the stories of the “‘ Mixed Marriage,” the ‘ Gol- 
den Age of Merry England,” and the “* Adventures of a School- 
boy,”’ are carried on towards their conclusion. 











fA isecllanies. 


Tue Sacnep Harmonic Society.—This Society held its 
annual meeting the other day for the examining its accounts 
and transacting its general business. The association flourishes 
in numbers more than in funds, the expenses of its concerts 
outranning the receipts. This is doubtless owing to many de- 
fects which might be remedied; whether they will be, another 
season may shew. ‘They split on two rocks: their own prac- 
tice and performance is defective, though of late it has unques- 
tionably improved; and they employ too many professional 
singers in their chorus. No wonder that the Hullah perform- 
ances are running them so hard. London ought to support 
both parties, and liberally; but both must deserve support to 
gain it. They must not only compete with one another, but 
each with itself. The Sacred Harmonic Society now numbers 
626 members. During the last year 22] new members were 
elected. They gave in all eighteen performances, of which the 
expenses were 4357/., and the receipts only 3977/. The balance 
is made up from the society's funded property. To the Men- 
delssohn monument they have as individuals subscribed above 
S701, and as a body have voted 50/. more. Their report very 
wisely urges more practice, and more frequent rehearsals. 


Mopet or tne TABERNACLE IN THE WILDERNESS — 
Mr. Edwin Smith, of Sheffield, has within the last few days 
opened a very pleasing little exhibition at the Egyptian Hall. 
It consists of a model of the Jewish Tabernacle, of the pro- 
portion of one inch to the foot, accurately made, with the sacred 
vessels within, and the laver and altar without; and enclosed 
by the pillars and hangings which formed the court of the 
Tabernacle. Models of tents, and a well-painted picture, re- 
presenting the desert and its mountains, surround the whole; 
and with a little judicious addition of dioramic effect, produce 
something like an actual illusion. The impression of the whole, 
small as it is, is yet striking; and to many a visitor will con- 
vey a far deeper idea of the reality of the Bible-history of the 
Exodus than any mere reading of the sacred page has yet given 
him. The only defective part of the model is the attempt at 
representing the cloud and pillar of fire. This looks much 
more like what it really is—a puffed-out piece of black crape, 
lighted with a red light within, than that symbol of the Divine 
Majesty and guide of the wandering people which was vouch- 
safed to the Israelites. 


Apventurrs or A £1000 Note.—I had made a pretty 
good day's work of it; I had paid off a tradesman’s bill; I had 
afforded him a temporary investment for a part of his surplus 
capital ; I had secured the comforts of life for some weeks to 
come to a hundred poor fellows who but twelve months before 
had been victims of disease, poverty, and crime; I had advanced 
the day of happiness for an eager young couple, and insured the 
increased future comfort of a painstaking but disappointed pro- 
fessional man. | had done all this, but what surprised me far 
more than all, | had paid fire railway calls ; and yet so far was 
1 from being exhausted, that I found myself as strong as every 
and actually occupied the same position in the same pocket that 
| held in the morning. I felt, too, that 1 should be as fit to go 
through the seme work the next day; and as I have been much 
mixed up with calculations in my youth, | reckoned that, at 
this rate, 1 might in one year, omitting Sundays and holydays, 


besides all the incidental benefits I should confer in m 
: y pro- 
gress, discharge, in my own proper person, and by a chain of 
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direct connexion, calls to the amount of more than a million 
and a half. It will thus be very easy for you to fancy how, in 
the course of a year, eighteen millions of railway calls may be 
paid with one million. 

Comparative Porutartty or Brron, JouNsoNn, AND 
rue Enoursn Ragan.—At Marray’s recent trade-sale, of 
Byron’s Works, complete in one vol. 8vo, upwards of 1200 
copies were sold: a very large number, after so many thou- 
sands have been circulated, and as some of the poems are no 
longer copyrights. It evinces the desire of the trade to sup- 
port the original proprietor in the publishing a cheap and 
complete edition of the works of the eminent poet. Of the 
Rajah Brooke's latest journals of transactions at Borneo, edi- 
ted by Capt. Mundy, more than eleven hundred copies were 
ordered by the gentlemen present. Of the new and greatly 
improved edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, by Mr. Croker, 
nearly one thousand copies. Of Lord Hervey’s Memoir of the 
Court of George II., edited also by Mr. Croker, six hundred ; 
and of Lord Campbell’s concluding series of the Lives of the 
Lord Chancellors, more than two thousand. Of the Home and 
Colonial Library, above eighteen thousand Parts. 


Beware or Yorxsnire.—A Yorkshireman meeting with 
a friend in London the other day, the following conversation 
took place: ‘* Sad times,’’ said the Yorkshireman; ‘‘ how dun 
you come on here in Lunnon?”’ ‘ Very bad,”’ said the other ; 
‘an honest man has no chance to live now-a-days.”’ ‘ Ay,’’ 
says the Yorkshireman, ‘‘ but we mixes it a bit in our country.” 





DR. HUGHES’ SERMON 


BEFORE THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 


(Conclusion.]} 


Derait would be impossible ; but let us direct our attention 
to one or two principles which the teachings of our Saviour dis- 
tinctly conveyed, and established as the groundwork from which 
other consequences in infinite variety of detail may be deduced. 
One of these principles is, that no man upon earth is irrespon- 
sible—that although his fellow-creature may not have the right, 
or the power, or the opportunity to call him to account, yet he 
lives under the universal and watchful eye of his all-seeing 
God; and whether you refer to his actions, or his words, or 
the secret purposes of his inmost heart, there is a witness—a 
God of infinite justice, to whom he must render a personal and 
awful account. There is now hope for the fallen race of man— 
hope, if he will but believe this blessed doctrine; for in it the 
subject and the sovereign, the weak and the strong, the op- 
pressed slave and the despotic master, are equally subject to 
restraint—to prescription of limits—to a witness ; and all know, 
that according to their obedience and conformity to that stand- 
ard, will be their own eternal destiny in another world. 

Thus this doctrine teaches in itself the responsibility of 
man to a law, and a witness that cannot be evaded. You make 
laws in this hall of supreme temporal power; but then can you 
make them binding on the consciences of men? Yes, with 
one condition. If men, before your laws are enacted, have, as 
a principle in their hearts, that God sanctions authority—+hat 
subordination is necessary to society—that subordination can- 
not be maintained without laws—that there is a higher and 
holier Law-maker who gives sanction to your laws; then they 
will fear to violate your enactments, even when there is no eye 
of executive justice resting upon them. Where will you place 
security and sacredness of legislation, but in this principle of 
the necessity of account where deception will be utterly impos- 
sible? And yet this is the sternest view of the divine teachings 
of our blessed Saviour ; for in other respects he made all those 
virtues which constitute at once the happiness of the individual, 
and contribute to the prosperity of the state—made them sweet 
and dear to the hearts of those who were imbued with his spirit 
and walked in the footsteps of his example. He was the eter- 
nal Son of God—he might have chosen the high and honourable 
posts of the world; but then he knew that humanity had been 
too long and too deeply crushed not to sympathise with its 
humblest condition, and he conferred honour on poverty by being 
born and living in that state, in preference to any other. 

We know that love of wealth has been the destruction not 
merely of the souls of those given up to avarice, but also the 
cause of destruction and evil to others who stood in the way 
of its attainment; and accordingly he chose to be poor and 
humble. Yet wanted he no dignity to fulfil his mission. If 
he spoke according to the language of human ideas and associa- 
tions, he was a King—he was an Eternal King, by virtue of 
his Divine character. But he was, even according to his hu- 
man form, 2 lineal descendant of the house of David. And yet 
this King, when he goes forth among his subjects, proclaims 
that though the birds of the air had their nests, yet the Son of 

M an had not whereon to repose his weary head. Yes, injus- 
tice exists in the world, and injustice so extravagant that his 
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precursor," the angel of the wilderness, is the victim of his 
moral courage, pining in the dungeon until the dancing-girl 
asks his head of a prince of Judah; and even in Judah, where 
God’s law had been established, the petition is no sooner pre- 
sented than it is complied with, and the head of the Baptist is 
furnished on a dish, and set forth before that gay assembly. 
So, also, in the life of Christ, injustice places him on trial, 
though no crime was imputed, and he also is made the victim 
of iniquity, at which the heart of man would have revolted, had 
it not been under the dominion of evil. Even the Roman 
governor, who represented the mistress of the world, Pagan 
though he was, had sufficient natural light to discover the in- 
nocence of the prisoner tried before him ; yet the moment that 
the question of enmity or friendship to Cesar was mooted, that 
moment innocence and justice are all sacrificed to the passion 
of selfishness, which, implanted in the human breast, cannot 
be rooted out, or subdued, except by the influence of the exam- 
ple and precepts of our blessed Saviour. If, however, we ex- 
tend our view further, we behold how these principles began 
to work in the temporal regeneration of mankind. It was 
necessary that a power superior to the fears and the hopes of 
the great of this world should be manifested; and salen 
our Redeemer asked no permission of emperors and rulers to 
propagate his kingdom ; he sought no alliance with the govern- 
ments of the earth for the protection of his religion; but he 
took twelve humble men, and commissioned them to go forth 
and preach his gospel. They diffused his doctrines; and for 
three centuries, under the iron pressure of Paganism, when it 
thought to extinguish the rising heresy in the blood of its first 
disciples, that religion struggled on victorious, shewing martyrs 
—heroes for the love of truth, for the love of God, for the love 
of man, superior to the iniquitous tribunals before which they 
were condemned, and to the tortures to which oftentimes their 
tender limbs were subjected. Here was a new lesson for man- 
kind. Although the ancient philosophers of Greece spoke in 
pompous phrases of virtue, they exhibited no example; they 
made no converts—or if they did, their converts did not be- 
lieve sufficiently in the doctrine to have ventured so much as 
the loss of their little finger. The religion of Christ, then, 
triumphed over the persecution of the Pagan emperors, and at 
last we behold him who was the heir of the Caesars making his 
reverence, and acknowledging the supremacy of the religion of 
the Crucified One of Galilee. Looking back now from the end 
of the volume towards its commencement, we can find many a 
page more dzzzling than that which was added that day; yet 
it was a wonderful triumph when the doctrines of Jesus Christ 
beat back those passions of the human heart to such an extent 
that Constantine, of his own volition, put bounds to the au- 
thority which had descended to his hands without limits from 
his predecessor, Nominal laws indeed there were, but they 
were subject to corrupt interpretation. These laws could be 
and had been overruled by the rescript of the emperor, and the 
subjects of the once free state were left without any recognised 
defence against the inhumanity and cruelty even of the capri- 
cious Nero. 

Constantine for the first time, out of reverence to the prin- 
ciples taught by Christ, decreed that the emperor should no 
longer have power vy rescript to overrule the established law 
of the empire. His successor improved upon that concession. 
Justinian and Theodosius framed that code, which, however it 
may be unsuited to the changes which some fourteen hundred 
years have wrought in the social condition of man, yet exhibited 
progressive evidences of limitation—spontaneous, voluntary 
limitation, of what had been until then supreme and boundless 
authority. The events which occurred subsequently, the influx 
of those hardy populations of the North; their rushing down 
upon the once-civilised plains and cities of the falling empire, 
with all that strange admixture of bravery and barbarism ; pre- 
sented as it were a new world of passion, to be again softened 
down and mitigated by the gentle influences of Christianity. 
These Northern barbarians burst forth like a deluge; and it 
was only the infusion of the principles taught by Jesus Christ, 
which enabied his followers to preserve for posterity the small 
and feeble remnants of ancient civilisation. ‘Thus was infused 
into Christian nations the germ of regeneration, because the 
sacrifices which the general happiness of mankind require from 
each individual, of what is personal and selfish, of ease, and of 
distinction, and of dignity, required an adequate motive. Man 
acts not without motive. The Christian religion supplies the 
most exalted motive for human action. In yain do you search 
the writings of heathen philosophers ; in vain do you study the 
splendid recompense of self-satisfaction which so-called philan- 
thropists offer as the reward of virtue, in order to discover an 
adequate stimulus to virtuous conduet. 


morality of the Christian faith that we are furnished with a 
worthy motive to a virtuous and holy life. There we are taught 
that God is our reward—that he is the rewarder of those who 
seek him—that he will punish your injustice towards your 
brethren—that he has so honoured his disciples as to place 
himself, as it were, in their stead, declaring, as the beneficent 
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Redeemer of man declared—‘‘ Whatsoever ye do unto one of 
these little ones, ye do even unto me!’ 

I know not, beloved brethren, whether we, in an age which 
has much to boast of, but which is not yet quite perfect, can 
form an adequate idea of the importance of this element in- 
fused into the human heart, viz. the love of God for his own 
sake, and the love of man for the sake of our common Father, 
But I do know, that a even from those sterner rules of di- 
vine justice and ete responsibility which religion prescribes, 
there is infused into the doctrines and teachings of our Saviour 
a certain power of attraction which wins the heart, so as to 
make it enamoured of the sacrifices by which the world's self- 
ishness has been shamed and abated. Tell me the calamity to 
which man is subject, that has not found a remedy under the 
impulse of those divine whisperings! Do you speak of age 
—formerly, in enlightened nations, so neglected? Do you 
speak of infancy, abandoned by its criminal authors? Do you 
speak of the horrors of war? Do you speak of the rights of 
nations, of the sanctity of the first government, the holiness of 
domestic law? Have they not all felt the hallowed influence 
of the religion of peace and love? Where among the ancients 
do you find public provision for the poor ? Where were the hos. 
pitals of heathen civilisation? Where do you behold houses in 
which to gather the broken and trampled reeds of human misfor- 
tune? Where do you find war regulated by a spirit of humanity ? 
Where do you find a recognition of the rights of nations, or of 
individual man? Nowhere. And in vain do you search for 
any other origin of those blessings than that source from 
whence they sprung,—God, establishing the word of his eter- 
nal justice through the medium of his divine Son, upon the 
earth, holding man to a just accountability for his crimes, and 
making virtue so sweet that the very sacrifices which it de- 
mands become themselves the recompense of its exercise. 
Who and where is the legislator that could teach me to rush 
into the atmosphere of pestilence and death, in order to minis- 
ter at the bedside of him who is nothing to me? Where is 
the legislator, emperor, or president, or congress, who could 
induce me to relinquish the happiness which I might share 
with others, in order to go forth and sacrifice myself for the 
relief of others? And yet the law of Christ, while we seem 
not to speak of it at all, has infused the power by which we 
have seen man, and, above all, woman, who comprehends it in 
all its divine delicacy, devoting, year by year, to the service of 
Jesus Christ a life, which too many others waste in the empty 
vanities of the world. Nay, more; if you look to the high 
governments of the world, you will witness the gradual in- 
fluence of the same power. In England we behold that Ed- 
ward the Confessor, diminishing his own prerogatives and con- 
ceding them to the people; who, from these very concessions, 
were enabled to assume a bolder tone, and demand from his 
successor their written confirmation. Thus, by the influence of 
Christianity, you have secured the first great parent.charter 
of the modern liberties of the western world. Wherever 
Christianity has not gone, there has been no progress. Have 
the emperors of the Pagan world abridged their power? Can 
they exhibit any instance of self-denial akin to those to which I 
have alluded as the offspring of Christianity? And why is it, 
that with such a divine code as that of the Christian religion, 
Christian nations have not yet attained to the perfection of its 
virtue? It is because men will not obey that which has been 
prescribed as the rule of their conduct; it is because they 
choose to adhere to the side of evil; and were it not for this, 
it would seem as if Christian nations ought to exhibit again 
the example and the beauty of that condition of innocence, nay, 
I should say, a condition almost more honourable than the in- 
nocence from which they have fallen; for if there were not 
those calamities in the world, where could generous virtue 
find objects for its exercise? If there were not the wounded 
amongst our race, where would be the opportunity for the 
good Samaritan to pour in the healing balm? If there were 
not poor to be cared for, where would be the opportunity to 
indulge, under Christian influences, the impulses of our heart 
that make it so delightful to contribute, and especially when in 
deep distress, to the consolation of our fellow-beings? Were 
we to be wisely guided by those rules which are to be deduced 
from the moral teachings of the Saviour, the earth would seem 
to be again a Paradise. ‘hen there would be moderation in 
rulers, because they would know that just in proportion as 
their power is augmented, and is bestowed for a particular pur- 
pose in conformity with divine law, so their responsibility is 
multiplied. ‘Then the laws would be made in the spirit of 
Christian justice ; and though not always perfect, yet the in- 
tention of the legislator to make them so would be apparent. 
Then law would have a moral sanction, and obedience would 
be the dictate, not of fear, but of an abiding sense of truth and 
rectitude. But, beloved brethren, | have dwelt sufficiently, I 
trust, on this topic to make it evident, that whatever of politi- 
cal liberty is enjoyed by men—whatever increase of popular 
freedom is discoverable— whatever progress of popular equality 
is manifest, must all be traced to the influence of the religion of 
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Thrist. in our own country, and under our own govern- 
me Mla onto being so a we are likely sometimes 
to forget. Who can be so blind as not to perceive vo obliga- 
tions which we owe to the teachings of our Redeemer ! Here 
we have the sublime spectacle of a people at once its own sub- 


ject and its sovereign ! Oh, how important is it that we 


should act in accordance with the teachings of the Saviour ~ 
the text, that he who would be first should be the servant 0 
all! Ina country like this, where every man is invested with 
a portion of the government, how should he be admonished in 
the exercise of his prerogative by the reflection, that even for 
the vote which he gives he will have to render an account, not 
to his constituents alone—that account is sometimes easily set- 
tled—but to a just and all-seeing God, who probes his motives 
to their very depth! In a country like this, in which we have 
had the benefit of one great man who approached, in the order 
of social and political excellence, as near obedience to the Sa- 
viour’s precept as man could approach, oh, how important is it 
that his example should be kept before our mind! And how 
natural is it to believe, that a country, for which God raised up 
so distinguished, so singular, so unapproachable a public de- 
liverer, is to be worthy of its origin ; and that its destiny may 
become itself the medium of diffusing benedictions upon the 
whole human race! At this moment another character in the 
world’s history rises up before my recollection; and the con- 
trast which he presents to him to whom I have just alluded, 
impresses me with a painful interest. On the one hand, I be- 
hold the deliverer of his country awaiting her summons, un- 
dergoing many sacrifices for her, yet with a modesty and dig- 
nity that make his life an example to statesmen, a kind of soli- 
tary biography in the history of the human race—something 
like the very creation of the world, that can have nothing to 
compare with it; I see him again in the fulness of his triumph 
and his renown, bearing his bright and victorious sword, to 
return its handle to that mother whom he saved, and whose 
chains he had broken. He cuts off, as far as depended on 
him, all the prospects that would have been so dazzling to the 
eye of others. The hour had arrived; his moral triumph is 
complete. There is an example which should ever be familiar, 
engraven upon the fleshy tablets of every American heart! On 
the other hand, I behold an example almost similar in its origin ; 
but in its career how different, and in its end how disastrous! 
With the example of General Washington before him, you 
saw, during a revolution in a European empire, a soldier, un- 
distinguished except by the force of his own genius, without 
hereditary claims, without presenting any of those early mani- 
festations of singular talent which should have attracted the 
eyes of his country seeking deliverance, but by impulses which 
I need not describe, springing, as it were, at a single bound, 
from the soldier's tent to the throne of a hundred kings. On 
that throne is it his country that he serves? Is he disposed to 
minister to others,—to abridge the extent of his power and 
greatness? No! his career was like the flight of a meteor; 
astonishing the up-turned eyes of the world: but it was brief 
as it was brilliant and glaring; and when I behold this same 
man also resigning his sword, and taking leave of his generals 
at Fontainebleau, oh, what a contrast to the man who bequeathed 
to this country the legacy of his example, only less valuable 
than the inheritance of the freedom which he won! The Eu- 
ropean general disappeared from the theatre of his exploits 
amid the censures of mankind; followed by the cries and al- 
most the curses of the mothers of France, whose growing pro- 
geny he tore from their sides, one after the other, as they be- 
came able to bear a weapon of death to the field of contest. I 
behold him at last in a condition that moves humanity, an eagle 
as he was; but now with crushed pinions, and broken wings, 
chained to a solitary rock in the ocean, and left to expire as no 
eagle should have been allowed to expire. What a contrast 
between the two! and what stronger exemplification need be 
adduced to prove to you, that if a man would serve his coun- 
try, his fellow-men—if he would procure to himself the highest 
enjoyment of which his own nature is capable, he will be more 
studious of the comforts, rights, and interests of others than of 
his own. And let us all remember, that if we would serve our 
country and our kind, we must seek the very Source of light 
and truth; that we must trim our lamp of duty at the Sun of 
righteousness. If we trust to any other guidance, we shall in- 
evitably err, reaping disappointment to ourselves probably, and 
inflicting injury on those whom we receive credit for ‘being 
dis posed to serve. 

I fear that I have trespassed on your patience; yet I 
have had no means of reckoning how time has passed. "And 
every part, almost, of these observations might itself fur- 
nish matter for a long discourse. I cannot conclude, how- 
ever, without making my profound acknowledgments for the 
a which prompted the thought, and the honour con- 

“pon me in carrying it out, in requesting me, all un- 
prepared as I was, to address you from this place. Nor can I 
ie wg acknowledgments for the patient attention 

you have listened to the remarks that I have of- 
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fered. And now I would breathe the prayer to God, that he 
will preserve you; and that you, above all, to whom the nation 
and the world look with so much confidence, may be guided in 
your deliberations by the Spirit of God; that you may be en- 
lightened where light is necessary; and swayed in your judg- 
ment in favour of those decisions which will at once promote 
the glory of our common Father, and the interests of this great 
and growing country, whose destinies may exercise hereafter 
so important an influence upon the nations of the earth ! 


ADVERTYSEMENTS. 


—@— 


T° CHORAL SOCIETIES and CHOIRS. — PALES. 
TRINA’S MOTETTS and MASSES. The following fifteen 
masterpieces of the great Italian master may be had singly —_ 

Voc Vocal 


Score. Parts. 








No. 1.—MISSA. Para MaRrceELit ‘ . Pricel0 6 ..70 
2—MISSA. renna Curistt Munera . 70... 3 0 
3.—MISSA. Brevis ‘ : : . ; 79.489 
4—MISSA. Iste CoNFESSOR ‘; : ‘ 60..30 
5.—LAMENTATION. In Cana DomINI SD © ou 
6.—LAMENTATION, In Pakasceve a 8... 40 
7.—LAMENTATION. Sapsato SaNcTo 3 6°. 
8.—THREE CHANTS . ‘ > ° ‘ aS 2% 
9.—MOTETT. O Bone Jesu F ‘ ‘ es ive 
10.—MOTETT. LoqueBANTUR ‘ " . Meter 
11.—MOTETT. O apMIRABILE P ‘ . S 8 sx 
12.—MOTETT. Suree AMICA MEA . . 20 ..‘4 6 
13.—MOTETT. Aporamus TE CHRISTE oo 
14—MOTETTY. AvupbiI BENIGNE ‘ Ff a 
15.—MOTETT. Vexitita Recis 30. 


The Vocal Parts may also be had distinct from the Score. 
London: J. A. Novetto, 69 Dean Street, Soho; and 24 Poultry. 





Price 12s. 6d. neatly done up in cloth, 


MANUAL of BRITISH and IRISH HISTORY ; illus- 
trated with Maps, Engravings, and Statistical, Chronological, 
and Genealogical Tables. 
By the Rev. THOMAS FLANAGAN, 
Professor at St. Mary’s College, Oscott. 
Jones, 63 Paternoster Row. 


THE VALE of STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—To 
be LET, on moderate terms, on Lease, or by the year, a compact 
FAMILY HOUSE, in the immediate neighbourhood of the Mission 
of the Passionists at Nailsworth, in the Valley of Stroud, Gloucester- 
shire. The House contains dining-room and drawing-rooms, each 
21 feet by 15, with bow-windows ; three best bed-rooms, three attics, 
kitchen, back-kitchen, pantry, &c., with the usual offices; three-stall 
stable and small coach-house; garden and land amount to about 
three acres. The situation is beautiful, and the terms moderate. 
Immediate possession may be had. 
For terms and cards to view, apply to Mr. Lucking, House-Agent, 
Portman Street, Portman Square, London; or to Mr. G. Humphrey, 
House-Agent, Stroud, Gloucestershire. 


SEND EIGHT POSTAGE STAMPS, and by return, and 
post-free, you will get a handsome TEA-SPOON, of C. WAT- 
SON’S SOLID ALBATA PLATE, which is rapidly superseding Silver 
for all domestic uses. It is equally sweet and handsome as Silver 
itself. This is the only SOLID substitute now sold; and, unlike 
Plated Goods of any kind, there is nothing to wear off; so that the 
more you rub and clean it, the better it will continue to look, though 
it should be in daily use for Fifty years. Don’t be afraid to put it to 
any test, and then send your order. A full catalogue of prices, with 
yatterns of every other article manufactured from this beautiful 
letal, will be enclosed with the sample Spoon, 
— C. Watson, 41 and 42 Barbican, and 16 Norton Folgate, 
ndon. 


[HE MANDARIN PICKLE-SAUCE and the STELLA 
SALAD OIL. 


If you have not yet tasted the above Sauce, send for a jar, and also 
for a bottle of the Oil—they only cost 1s. 6d. each ; mix them together, 
according to the directions given, and you will have the most delicious 
Fish-Sauce ever introduced into this country. 

R 758 pr pee eg oy SAUCE when mixed with melted 
yutter, is infinitely superior to Capers for all boiled meats, &c. The 
STELLA SALAD oll is from npr he of one choice estate in Italy, 
and is quite new to this country. With each bottle is given the receipt 
for frying Fish in perfection, and also fur mixing Salads ala Frangaise. 
_ Sold by the most respectable dealers in town and country, in re- 
gistered jars and bottles, bearing the signature of the importers, 
* William Orridge and Co., 11 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Street, London.” 
GPLEN DID PAPER TEA TRAYS, from 25s. the Set 
_of Three; superior bronzed Tea Urns, from 30s. each; real Afri- 

can ivory-handled Table Knives at lls. per dozen, warranted. Palmer's 
latest Patent Candle Lamps, of every size, 2U per cent. cheaper than 
last season; also Solar and Argand Lamps in every elegant variety. 
The Registered Silver-Pattern Dish Cover, in our Albata-silver and in 
block tin, as low in price as the old patterns now out of fashion, which 
on that account may be had here at about half the former prices. 
The triple-coated Electro-silvered Forks, Spoons, &c., warranted for 
twenty years’ constant wear, may then be re-eleetroed at a small cost, 
and be again as good as new. For Lists of Prices of the above and 
numerous othe- articles for domestic use, see our handsomely illus- 
trated book, which will be sent to you post-free to any part of the 
three kingdoms, on your addressing Watson's (established in 1795), at 


ar ng Barbican, corner of Princess Street, and 16 Norton Folgate, 
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